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VALLEY FARMER,| 


The Valley Farmer is published on the first of 
each month, and will hereafter contain thirty-six 
large octave pages, and will be offered at the fol- 


lowing 
t Reduced Rates: 


Single copy, one year, i 00 
Four copies, - 3 00 
Seven = 5 00 
Filteen §* $6 10 00 


x Payments, in all cases, must be made in} 
advance. Remittances may be made by mail at) 
our risk, 

c3Postmasters and Country Merchants are 
authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in 
extending its circulation, by inducing his neigh- 
bors to subscribe to clubs. 

x3" Advertisements will be inserted in the ad- 
vertising sheet, which forms a cover for cach 
number, at reasonable rates. 





REMOVAL. 

The Editor’s office and Printing office of 
the Valley Farmer is removed to the build- 
ing recently occupied by the St. Louis In- 
telligencer, north-west corner of Third and 
Pine streets, entrance on Third street, 


a o—— — 


END OFTHE VOLUME, 

This number completes the third year of 
the Varney Farmer, and in entering upon 
anew year, we shall, as we have promised 
in our prospectus, give our paper an entire 
new dress. These old type, which have 
performed good service in their time will be 
laid aside, and rew ones substituted in their 
stead; each number of the paper will be 
neatly folded, stitched, and trimmed, and no 
exertions will be spared to render its me- 
chanical execution, and ornate embelish- 
ment equal to the best publication inthe 
country, We have also purchased a new 
printing press express ly for this work, Uf 
its editorial improvement we do not speak 








in any boasting manner, but/rom our expe. 


rience for the past, and our expéctations 
and assurances for the future, we can con- 
fidently assure the farmers of the west 
that this—their own paper—will be ever 
faithful to their interests, ever jealous of 
their rights, and ever diligent in secking 
out and seconding such inventions, ciseov- 
eries, and improvements, as seem likely to 
be of advantage to them. 

Having for three years toiled faithfully 
in this field, we think it time we should re- 
ceive some adequate reward for our labors. 
This we have not hitherto received, and we 
therefore make an urgent appeal to all our 
friends to come up to this work and aid us 
inthe matter., Our paper is now estabtish- 
ed—in character and reputation—it has we 
trust passed its probationary stage, and its 
continuance may now be considered a fixed! 
fact, and how can the intelligent farmers of 
the Great Valley better advance their own 
interests than in increasing the circuletion 
ofa paper adapted to their own interests 
exclusively? Some—many—of our sub- 
scribers have done well. They have pai 
their subscriptions promptly and have in- 
duced many of their neighbors to subscribe; 
—but there are others who have read our 
paper—not theirs—for years and have ne- 
glected to remit us the pay 80 justly earned, 
so greatly needed, aud sowrongfully with- 
held. Willnot allof our friends think of 
these things, and resolve that next year 
shall be the beginning of a better stete of 
things. 

We would again reiterate what we have 
so often urged upon the farmers to write 
for our paper. We wish to fill] our pages 
with their communications and answers to 
their enquiries. Let every one who has 
information to communicate, or who wishes 
to receive information upon any subject 
connected with his business, make use of 
the medium which our paper efiords to talk 
with his brother farmers. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


We will :uppose that the most of the field work 
of the farm is accomplished. The potatoes are 
dug, the corn husked, the apples gathered, the 
wheat threshed, etc. But whatever of all this 
is undone now requires immediate attention. 
The month of December closes the year, and it 
should also close up the season’s operations on 
the farm. Every farmer ought by Christmas, to 
have his business closed up so that he can tellhow 
he stands in the world, and to be ready to com- 
mence the New Year with a distinct under- 
standing of what he has been doing and what he 
may expect for the future. This is necessary,in 
order thathe may answer to himself or others 
the often mooted question “is farming prefitable?’ 
He should estimate the increased value of, his 
land, during the year; the cost or value of im- 
provements made during the year; the increased 
value of his stock; the value of his crops or pro- 
duce remaining uic7ld; the money due him oron 
hand and debis paid by hini, &-, and from the 
aggregate of these subtract the sum o! the inter- 
est of the capital invested, the value of the pro- 
duce remaining unsold at the close of the year,the 
money recieved for preduce sold, or from other 
sources, cash on hand at thattime, debts owing, 
contracted during the year, the value of the la- 
bor expended over end above the cost of support- 
ing the family; the amount remaining will show 
the profit on the year’s operations. If he has 
kept a regular set of books during the year, the 
labor of closing them, and making up this esti- 
mate will be comparatively trifling, and if has 
not he will be convinced of the propriety of do- 
ing so anotheryear. By this reckoning up, also, 
he will be able to form an opinion as to which 
part of his business is most profitable; and can 
shape his fature course accordingly. Which is 
the most profitable crop; corn, wheat, oats, to- 
bacco, hemp, or flax? Is it most profitable to 
feed the corn and sell the pork, or to sell the 
corn? Is the raising of horses more pirofit- 
able than neat cattle? or wool-growing more or 
leas profitable than the making of butter and 
cheese? How many of our readers can answer 
these questions by any thing more definite than 
guess work? If there is one of them that can an- 
swer one or all of them, and show the figures for 
t, we should like te have him do it, for publica- 
iion inthe Farmer. We can answer any such 
questions in regard to our business and so far we 
believe we are a better business man than most of 
our readers. 


| 
| 





Every preparation should now be made for the 
severity of winter. Il isnot enough that your 
house is made comfortable (though many are 
miserably deficient in this particular) but the ac- 
commodations for the faithful dumb beasts should 
be cared for. The patient ox and active horse, 
will be better fitted for the severe labors of the 
next season if they are provided with warm and 
comfortable shelter from.the chilling winds and 
shivering storms of winter, the valued cow and 
the timid sheep will ruminate much more profit- 
ably if housed in warm quarters, the young stock 
ofall kinds willexpan:! their limbs into much 
better proportion, ina warm stable or shed, than 
in the open fields or the wetand exposed barn- 
yard, and even the bristly grunter, will thrive 
better if permitted to snoze away his time, com- 
fortably nestled in a warm pen among plenty of 
clean straw, then if left to squeel his life out 
in the fence corners oron the frezen ground at 
the sunny side of the house. “A merciful man 
is merciful to his beast,” and we have often in- 
quired what mercy would be justice, to the man 
who can lie cozily in bed ofa wintez’s night 
without giving a thought te his poor swine who 
are worrying away tue whole night, perhaps in 
the snow, by the side of the wood-yile or under 
the eaves of the house, in an effort to keep them- 


selves from freezing, each trying to get inside of 
the other. 


The winter’s wood, is it all prepared and secured 
where it will bedry and handy at all times. Re- 
collect that itis rather severe business to!get up of 
a bitter cold morning and go and dig an armful of 
green wood out of the snow bank, to make a fire 
with. Better, a vast deal, have an ample supply 
made ready before hand, and put out of the reach 
of rain and snow. 


Your cellar, what is its condition? If you are a 
farmer, “as is a farmer,”? you of course have a 
cellar. and something to put in it, too, in the 
way of apples, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, car- 
rots, etc. Is this appendage tothe honse maie 
perfectly clean, and sweet, and properly fitted for 
the various purposes for which it may be used? 
Clean shelves for the milk, pies, and bread, and 
other eatables, safe from mice, and out of the reach 
of Jack Frost; secure bins for the vegetables. 
Capacious barrels nice and clean for the pork and 
beef; barrels or boxes for the apples. 

And speaking of the pork and beef barrels, 
we are reminded thatthis is the hog killing month. 
In New England the thrifty farmer’s always cal- 
culate to have their year’s supply of pork in their 
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barrels by Thanksgiving; but in this climate we 
will give our readers till Christmas to attend to 
it. At that time there shouid not be seen a grun- 
ter about the place except those who have a lease 
of their lives till next season. Most of our read- 
ersknow what good bacon is, and how to make 
it, butmany of them are ignorant of tke mode of 
preparing pickled pork, soasto have it sweet 
and free from rust the year round, and perhaps a 
few hints on the sabjeet may not come amiss. 
Two of our subscribers live neighbors and at hog 
killing time last year, one of them purchased of 
the other a pork barrel the exact counterpart of 
one which the seller had reserved for kis own 
use. The barrels were of the capacity of forty- 
five or filty gallons, made large at the bottom 
with a regular taper towards the top, upon which 
was fitted a cover shutting it up tight. This shape 
was pteferred on account ofits entice prevention 
of the hoops, which were of iron, working loose 
and coming off, or falling down. They killed 
their hogs about the same time, salted with the 
same kind of salt, and put away in their barrels. 
The one put his away in the cellar, the other 
putitaway up stairs. When the pork was pret- 
ty well impregnated with salt, a strong brine 
wasapplied to each. The man who put his meat 
in his cellar, did not remove his brine from the 
barrel until the pork was all used up; the other 
as soon as spring came, poured off his brine, sca). 
ded it,and poured it om agaiv, and repeated the 
process until the pork had become se soft end 
1usty that it could not be eaten, and then what 
remained was thrown away, ‘The last of Au- 
gust we wereat the houseof one of these indi- 
viduals, and ate ofthe pork, which was as nice 
and pure as when put in the barrel the Decem- 
ber previous; the other family had thrown away 
their spoiled pork, before harvest. ‘he besi kind 
ofrock salt was used in beth cases. 


Pork for pickling should never be allowed to 
freeze; as soon as the carcase is cold, itshould be 
cutup and salted—the clear parts by themselves. 
Cut the sides crosswise ofthe body, in pieces 
six or eight inches wide, according to thickness, 
and pack it edgewise in the barrel, first covering 
the bottom with salt, then placing the first pieces 
with the skin side next to the barrel in a circu- 
lar position, and continue round and round, 
and circle within circle, until the bottom is cover- 
ed, taking care to have plenty of salt between 
each piece, and between the barrel and the pork. 
The plece for the barrel should be in a dry cellar 
or some other place protected from the frosts of 
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winter and the heatsof summer and after three 
or four weeks should have a small portion ofbrine 
made by boiling saltin pure water, using salt 
enoughto make it quite strong, poured over it 
when cool. If these directions are properly at- 
teuded to, and the barrel is clean and sweet, and 
the salt the right kind, there willbe no need ot 
scalding the brine, or using salt petre about it, 
and our word for it, and the word of many an 
experienced man who hastried it, you may have 
pork till pork comesagain, and much better to 
our taste then the yellow, greasy article, demon- 
strated side meat, that comes from the sinoke- 
house. 

We are aware that the poultry on the farm is 
generally considered too unimportant a matter to 
claim mnch attention from the male part of the 
family; and although the “lords of creation” are 
“mighty fond”? ofadish of bacon and eggs, a 
rich custard or a daintily cooked chicken, yet 
they never seem to think that the hens aud chick- | 
ens demand any thing more than sufference a 
their hand; still we cannot help saying that a 
few hours or a day ortwo devoted to the con- 
struction ofa nice warm hen house, will be a 
very profitable way of employing the time, With 
such a house made fiom digging into the south- 
side of a hill and thus facing the north, having a 
good window at the (ront, sufficiently tight to be 
anti-freezing, and always opened every pleasant 
day for ventilation, and to allow the inmates to 
take the fresh air for a few hours, you may have 
plenty of eggs all winter instead of going without 
until March, as is usually the case; you may have 
plenty of eggs at that season of the year, when 
eggs in market, are not only eggs, but 25 cents 
and upwards a dozen. 

We suppose we hardly need say anything 
about the prepriety of paying attention to your 
schools. This matter should have been altend- 
ed to last month, so we will say little about it 
now, only to say that ifyou wish your children 
to improve and make the most of their opportu- 
nities, you must encourage them and aid them at 
home, and stimulate them to application to their 
studir3. Interesting books and newspapers pla- 
cedin the hands of chiliren, or read in their 
hearing, these long evenings will awaken a desire 
for knowledge on theic part, which will help 
them along wonderfully, and any one will be sur- 
prised to see how fast achild will learn to read 
under such circumstances. Realan interesting 
story toa child who has just mastered words of 
two orthree sylavies, and has commenced her 
“easy lessons in rea-ling,” and give her the book 
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or paper, aud let her spell it out again, and see | Feed. I raised a small crop myself. A short 
how rapidly she will improve: get those who are| ime before I harvested my crop the price 
drilling on the four ground rales of arethemetic to | began to recede, and by the time it was 
assist you in casting up the profits of the year’s | 


abor, or the cost of the new fence around 
be wheat field, or of the trees purchased from 


barn, and you will give them a beiter idea of the 
utility of the “‘science of numbers,” than all the 
instructions of the master through the winter. 

Counected with this subject we would say 
now is the time tol@ Pay the Printer. If you 
have already puid for the present year, it is none 
too early to forward your subscriptions for the 
next. Ifyou knew how much it rejoices his 
heart to receive these evidences that his friends 
scattered over the ‘and do not forget bim, you 
would notdelay a moment in attending to the 
matter. It may seema trifling affair to you— 
one, or two, or three dollars—but these little 
inatters constitute all his living. Se to it that 
no exertion is Wanting on your part to in- 
duee every family in your neighborhoo to sub- 
scribe for a good agricultural paper. It will do 
more to raise the reputation of the products of 
your neighborhod in market; to wake np an in- 
terest in agriculture; (o make it respectable in 
the eyes of yoursons and daughters; and ‘to put 
money in your pockets, and add value to your 
farins, than any iuvestinent you can make of 
three times the amount. Said an honest German 
fariner who called upon ns yesterday to pay up 
for next year, wouldhave the Valley Farmer 
ifit cost dree dollars every year.” 





hg" We know nothing about the matler com- 
plained of in the following letter, except that the 
writer is a reliable man, and signs his own name 
to his communication, We presume that. Mr. 
Blow can, and will tell bis own story, and tor 
this purpose we cheerfully offer to hiin the use 
of our columns. 

For the Valley Farmer. 

Dear Sir:--I would make o few remarks 
in reference tothe culture of flaxseed. The 
readers of the Republican well remember a 
correspondence between Mr. Blow of your 
city and Mr. Bond, Marshal of this State, 
designeg to encourage the farming commu 
nity to raise flaxseed, in which eommunica- 
tion Mr. Blow stated that while oil would 
bring eighty cents per gallon they could af- 
ford to give one dollar and fifly cenis per 
bushel for flaxseed. On this representation 

fthe casea few were induced to raise 


,one dollar per bushe 


ready for market the an was quoted ~at 
, while at the same 


oil was worth eighty cents or more per gal- 
the nursery, or the materials for anew house or. 


— 





lon. I stored my seed until the price ad. 
vanced to one dollar and thirty-five cents, 
according to the price currentin the Re- 
publican. On the 28th of Oct. I took a por- 
tion of my crop to Mr. Blow’s factory and 
there learned to my astonishment that one 
dollar and thirty cents was the highest price 
paid, about this time thecurrent price was 
reported at one dollar and thirty-seven cts. 
per bushel in the Republican. Onthe fifth of 
November I returned to Mr. Blow’s fac- 
tory with another lot of seed, EF was then 
offered one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per bushel, which I refused to take and went 
to Mr. Clark’s factory, and received one 
dollar and thirty cents per bushel, and 
further more learned from them that the 
week before they paid one dollar and thir- 
ty-five, while T received from Mr. Blow 
one dollar andthirty. I had not previously 
learned Mr. Clark’s whereabouts, and for 
the benefit of my farming friends I will say 
you will find him at No. 5 Locust street, and 
you will find him a plain honorable dealer. 
Why this diserpency in the prices current 
in the papers and those actually paid the 
farmers at the factory?—TI will give the solu. 
tion which I received when last in your city. 
That the prices quoted in the papers are ac- 
tually paid for seed at the river, giving the 
shipper from five to sevencents more per 
bushel than the neighbor farmer, while the 
farmer hauls aud delivers his seed at the 
factory, and the other has to be hauled at the 
expense of the purchaser. It cannot. be 
that our seed is inferior to that shipped, for 
my seed was pronounced to be of .the best 
quality. I will close my remarks by say- 
ing that if the sealegiven by Mr. Blow is 
correct and if he is not mistaken in his cal- 
culations, which I suppose he is not, and if 
when linseed oil is worth eighty cents per 
gallon they can afford to give one dollar and 
fiity cents per bushel for flaxseed, let any 
responsible manulacturer of of oi! fix this 


asthe scale that shall govern the price of 


seed, so that whenthe price of oil advan. 
ces let the price of seed advance in propor- 
portion; or when the price of oil recedes 
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let the price of seed recede in’ propor- | in all that he said on that subject, and would fur- 
tion, let this be dotte, Tsay, and the far. ! tc er remark that | have “smoked”? no ham-—fer 


mers will ge to work and supply the need-' 
ful quantity, but as long as these fluctua.| 
tions in prices continue without any ap-| 
parent cause, farmers will reluctantly en-' 
gage in the business. Who will respond? 
j listen to hear. Lhave a quantity of seed | 
of the best quality, whichI can furnish my | 
neighbors who are willing to engage in’ 
raising seed if reasonable encouragement 
is given. 
THORNTON PEEPLES, 
Lebanon, dil., Nov. 20, 1851. 
NATIONAL PLOWING MATCH, 

Tiis splendid affair came off at Bridgeport Con. 
eerly in September. P. T. Barnum, Esq., had, 
with great liberality offered premiums to the a- 
mount of $200, opentothe whole United States. 
There were twenty-nine entries. All the pre- 
miums weretaken by those who used Messrs. 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co’s. celebrated Fa- 
gieand Deep Tiller plows. 

The Sentinel and Witness says—the scene was 
an interesting and exciting one. Judge Hunt- 
ington delivered an address ou the ground, and 
he was followed by some quaint and appropriate 
remarks from Mr. Barnum, the president of the 
Agricultural Society, who after the premiums had 
been aunounced, also on the ground, invited a 
large nnmber to partake of asumptuous dinner at 
his beautiful residence, Iranistan, a short distance 
only from the plowing ground, 

The above plows, we see by the papers, Chas. 
A. Aslop, Esq., was so kind asto sepd us, were 
equally successful at the Middletown plowing 
match. They have also taken more premiums 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere this fall, than 
any other plows, although they have hada more 
strong and numerous competition than they 





In our May namber for the current volume, 
we published an elaborate article with illustra- 
tions, on Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & 
Co.’s new Improved Deep Tiller Plows for sod, 
stubble, flat,and lap,and to this we would refer 
ourreaders for information upon this subject.— 
[Am. Agriculturist. 


rn 
Vv 


“Curtnc Bacon”—ConstrtctTionjor Meart- 
Hovses.—In the number of the Cultivator of 
February Istisa communication with the above 





nineteen years. 
salt well ina large box, long and wide euoush 
to contain the hams and shoulders (the sides I 


My plan is, to fatten well, then 


put in pickle,) and, before hanging up, finely 


ground pepperis wellrubbed on the fleshy sides, 


I cut the legs off at the joints, which part soon 
And 

in this way, L have as good, sweet, well cured 
bacon as any sinoked in the neighborhood, Nor 
can I tell whatdevirable property the smeke im- 
parts tothe bacon, except a disagreeable taste, 
for it will not prevent injury from worms or 
skippers. Ihave often asked my neighbors who 
smoke their Lacon as to the benefit of smoke to 
meat, buthave never yet received a satisfactory 
answer. They tell me, ‘‘oh! I love the taste of it;”’ 
yes, I reply, and so do the natives of the East In- 
dies love to sup their milk smoked with cow dung, 
and wouder why the English do not like it. 

One great requisite in cuting and preserving 
bacon (along with salt and pepper,) is a geod 
meat house (or smoke-house if you will have it 
so.) It should be twelve or fourteen feet square 
and at least{wo full stories high; the first floor 
should be one feot or more above the ground, so 
that plenty of fresh air may pass under the build- 
ing for carrying off auy moisture that may arise 
underneath. The second floor should be tine 
feet above the first, which will give sufficient 
space to hang the meat abovethe head. To this 
room there should be two windows in opposite 
directions to give free passage for pure air to pass 
through to keep the meat dry and sweet; these 
windows have wooden slats or wires fastened 
across, to prevent the ingress of cats and rats, but 
the flies may pass in if they will, for if the mea! 
be well dosed with pepper the flies will not 
touch it—the skin soon becomes too dry ant the 
peppered side too hot. The third floor or [ceil- 
ing] should be the garret next tle 
wellas the second floor, will kee; back the heat 
of the sun, which is very injudicions to bacon 
being in low damp smoke or meat-houses. The 
upper room will be useful to the farmer to store 
away his wool or grain, &e. 


dries up, and leaves no chance for worms. 


roof; this’ as 


Before I quit the subject, I may 3 -y that meat- 
houses, generally, are badly constructed. Inthe 
first place, nine out of ten are too low and too 
small every way, and in the second place, the 
earth forms the first floor, or what is little better, 
the floor is laid on the ground, and no floor above. 





caption. » Now, I, for one, coincide with D. &., 


This being the case the moisture which arises 
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from the ground comes ‘n contact with the meat, 
for which there is an affinity, and next the action 


of the sun upon the roof so near the meat causes 
the oil torua,and injuies or spoils the meat.— 
[Ohio Cultivator. 


—--—0 
NATiVE STOCK. 

It seems to be a principle recognized, that 
cattle degenerate with achange of climate, with 
few exceptions; aceordingly, every dis'rict in 
England has its peculiar stock, which is gener- 
ally the native breed improve: by judicious selec- 
tion. So valuable is acclimetion, that the judi- 
cious breeder seldom discards the nalive stock,but 
builds upon it by careful selection and crossing; 
and pvuor as ournative stock of cattle may appear, 
we are littleaware how much ofthat appearance 
is owing to indiferent keeping and bad manage- 
ment, or what vast improvemen! may be effected 
by a more judicious course. Weonce know a 
physician in country practice who hada fine eye 
for a cow, and who, when he met with one that 
pleased his fancy, would purchase her, perhaps 
for eight or ten dollars, and by judicious keeping 
and management, increase her milk froin a quart 
to several gallonsat a milking; she then became 
the wonder ofthe neighborhood, and was soon 
purchased by some less judicious person, at a 
very high price; another purchased in her stead, 
showing the same result. And this person, who 
was a man of great observation and judgment, 
and devoted to agricultural pursuit, often declared 
his conviction of the ability,if his perfessional 
engagement permitted, to raise from our native 
cattle astock forthe dairy equal to any that could 
be imported. The fact is, that for producing a 
good stock of our own, the material is not so much 
wanting in our cattle, for nature every where af- 
fords favorable specimens ofher work; we only 
require more information and discernment 
amongst our breeders, What avails it to advise 
the selection of the best individuals if those are 
ignorant of anatomy, and of the points indicating 
the qualities to be desire’? 

Cattle are used for three purposes: as oxen for 
draught, as producers of milk, or for the food they 
afford as beef. 

There are certain points of form givinz activity 
and endurauce to the ox; there are others indica- 
ting a milking propensity in the cow; there are 
others again, denoting a tendency to convert food 
into fat; the marks ofeach are certain, and easi- 
ly understood by observation and study, but they 
no more come by nature than reading or writing. 
We then advise our farmersto make themselves 





“acquainted with those points of form by resorting 
to the best works and obtaining the best advise 
they can procure on the subject; iet them select 
a certain number of our native cattle, according 
to the information they shall obtaim and keeping 
them in the best manner, let them select from 
their offsprings those individuals only as breeders 
having the points they have learned to esteem; 
every year they wiil find the produce coming 
‘near their standard of perfection, and they would 
| venture to confer a high sounding name upon them 
which will be allthat is wanted to enable them 
to rival the ‘timported.”—[ Farmer’s Cabinet. 


np. 
Vv 


From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
Fair of the Buel Institute. 
Our Fair, will not make a very bril iant 
comparison with that of the Chrystal Palace, 
or yours of the Empire State; yet, consider- 


! 
i 








ing the time and place, it may be deemed 
worthy of the honor of record in the Rural. 
The Buel Institute was formed at Gran- 
ville, Putnam county, Illinois, about three 
years ago. Its constitution does not res- 
trict itto any particular locality, and it is 
gradually extending its interest into some 
of the adjacent counties. Its third annual 
Fair was held at Hennepin, on the 7th and 
Sth of October. 

The stock, large machines, and imple- 
ments of husbandry, were exhibited on the 
public square, which is quite spacious, 
and enclosed with a substantial fence. Fruit, 
works oftaste and small articles, were ap- 
propriately arranged in the Court House, 
which was finely decorated with evergreen, 
flowers, pictures and bed quilts. 

The show of fruit, in variety and excel- 
lence, was to me, quite unexpected. There 
were several exhibiters, one of whom had 
thirty-four varieties of apples, among which 
were the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
spitzenburg, Roxbury Russett, Rambo, 

ammoth and Fall Pippin, Hereford Pear- 
main, Maiden’s Blush, Dominie, English 
Nonesuch and Tewksbury Blush. Two 
apples of last year’s growth were shown. 
They were called ‘“May Apple,” and were 
sound though a little shrivelled. Some 
seedling peaches on exhibition, would do 
honor tothat luscious fruit in any place. 
Catawaba and Isabella grapes, ditto. 

There were some Potatoes three years 
from the seed, of fair size and appearance. 





Iam too much a stranger to Paw-Paws and 
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|meagre. Seymour, Pennock and Gatling 
Grain Drills, Ruggles, Mason, Nourse & 
Co.’s Straw Cutter, do. Corn Sheller, and 
Patten,s Refrigerator, and one stove, con- 
er to hang his hat on the ears. The dairy stitutenearly, if not all, the balance of the 
products were few but good. Agricultural implements. Tathose who are 
There was quite a display of bed- privileged to attend the exhibitions in older 
spreads, patch-work quilts, carpets, lamp- countries, this will look like a lean affair, 
mats, crewel work, card baskets and oth- but ‘behold from a little spark how great a 
er nice things made with needle and pen- fire kindleth.”’ 
cil by some young Misses of good taste and | Less than twenty years ago, on the very 
nim le fingers. ‘Spot of this exhibiticn, a few scattered in- 
Having now had aglance inside, we will habitants of this region sought refuge ina 
leave the busy crowd of ladies and gentle- hastily erected fort, from the dangers of 
men, and take a stroll among the machines | savages;—now /ruitful farms and extended 
animate and inanimate on the outside. A | flocks bedeck the entire country—towns and 


Egg plants to record any thing about them, 
only their presence. There were winter 
squashes more than five feet in circumter- 
ence, and corn stalks too tall for a six fvot- 





hall dozen Dirhams, a few natives, two 
yoke of oxen, twenty horses, as many colts 
and sheep, and halfas many hogs, is nearly 
a correct inventory ofthe stock on exhibi- 
ion. Among these was a young Morgan 
horse, which excited much admiration— 
though few, they arethe germs of mighty 
progeny. 

Plows were well represented. Neces- 
sity has obliged the Prairieans to make 
plows for themselves, they have made as 
great an improvement on John Wood’s 
plow, as he made over the wooden mould- 
board. Our light and adhesive soil re- 
quires so high a polish, that nothing but 
steel is used, where it is designed to come 
in contact with the soil. Consequently our 
plows are made as bright, and nearly as 
sharp, as any other cutlery. The best east- 
ern plows would be rejected here, with as 
much disdain as you would reject the crook- 
ed stick of the ancient Greeks. Our break- 
ing plows (which are quite a distinct thing 
from the old ground plow,) have also been 
greatly improved. The primitive prairie 
breaking plow weighed two or three hun- 
dred pounds, and required a team of five 
or six yoke of oxen. Mr. Owen exhibited 
one at this fair, from his shop in Indian- 
town, which weighed only ninety pounds, 
and required a draught of only 250 lbs., to 
break up the toughest prairie sod. The 
workmanship on this plow, separate and 
apart from qualities, deserved a handosme 
premium. 

The plowing match, in my- opinion, mer- 
its no especial commendation, and I only 
speak of it, to make the record perfect. 

ln some other points the show was quite 


cities, schools and colleges, railroads and 
canals, steamboats and telegraphs, with 
most of the other paraphernalia of advanced 
civilization, are already here, or are knock- 
ing for admittance. 

rhe adress was to have been delivered 
by Prof. Turner, but being prevented by 
illness, Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, of anti-slavery 
notoriety, was pressed intu the service, and 
made quite an amusing address. He com- 
menced by stating, “This is the fair; but it 
is hardly fairto pick me up in the streets 
as the Mexicans pick up their soldiers, and 
expect from me an address. Farming was 
the original pursuit. God made‘a farmer 
but never made a professional man’ He 
recommended the founding of an Agricul- 
tural school where farmers could have their 
sons and daughters trained ina thorough 
practical education, and a thorough practice 
of their education. He asked if there were 
not more lawyers than were useful,—more 
doctors than took their own pills,—and 
more preachers than practiced their own 
doctrines. He congratulated Illinois that it 
was one of her citizens that took the reap- 
er to England, which received one of the 
great medals, and turned the gibes and jests 
against sur country, into praises and plau- 
dits. In conelusion I would add that the 
Buel Institute is about the only organiza- 
tion ofthe kind inour State. Ifits works 
are feeblein comparison with those endow- 
ed by States, yetit isa worthy pioneer in a 
great cause. : 

May it live until Illinois, the Empire 
State of the West, shall rival in wealth, in- 
telligence, refinement and virtue, that great 





State whose mottois Excelsior.” 
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From the Journal of Agriculture. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

Not many weeks ago the farmers of 
Vermont determined to hold a State Show, 
and we have just returned from witnes- 
sing how fully and satisfactorily this deter- 
mination has been carried out. Pro- 
minent, ifnot foremost in the enterprise, 
was the Hon. F. Holbrook, of Brattle- 
boro, a man knownby reputation of the 
agriculturists, and one whom the Vermont 
farmers like to honor. As we usually form 
preconceived notions of those whom we ex- 
pect to meet, our fancy had painted Mr. 
Holbrook as ahale and hearty sexagenari- 
an, with hoary lecks, who buttoned his vest 
at arms length oyer a considerable roundity 
of stomach, worthy of an Alderman in the 
‘good old days” of turtle soup. But fancy, 
in this case, was a poor daguerreotypist,for 
the veritable man proved to be spare though 
not meagre, in frame; of about forty years of 
age, mild and unpretending in speech, as 
though he had no claims on the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his fellow farmers. 

The show of horses and sheep excelled 
anything that we have ever witnessed in 
this country,—and probably nowhere, ex- 
cept in the same State could abetter show of 
horses, or so fine a display of sheep,bemade. 

The old horse, Black Hawk, a favorite 
blood, on “this side of the mountains,’’ was 
present with, it is said, one hundred of his 
colts. But so great was the dust, the crowd 
and the danger of being run over, that we 
saw little ofthe horses, as displayed in the 
ring, and could learn less about them from 
spectators apparantly as green on the sub- 
ject as ourselves. The old Black Hawk is 
a beautiful animal, of a medium size, of a 


deep glossy black, quick and easy in his |g 
two years old, sheared twenty and _ three- 


motions, and full of life. Heis said to be 
speedy, and to have done his mile in 2 min- 
utes and 40 seconds. His stock as far as 
we could reccognize them on the ground do 
him credit, and account for the high esti- 
mation in which he is held as a stallion. 
His rival, the Green Mountain Morgan, 
with eight er ten of his colts, was also on 
the ground. These are the favorites on the 
“other side of the mountains,” and might be 
deservedly so anywhere. The Green Moun- 
tain Morgan isa powerful, dark chesnut 
horse, with a flag tail, full of fire, and show- 
ing in every motion evidence of tremendous 





muscular power. From his proud bear- 
ing and spirit, he is in great demand asa 
parade horse, among some of our generals, 

On the afternoon ofthe second day of the 
Show, a general desire was expressed to 
witness atrial of speed between two ofthe 
rival racers, when Mr. R. M. Adams, of 
Burlington, presented his horse, the Flying 
Morgan, and he was shortly matched bya 
Black Hawk mare, belonging to Mr. May- 
nard, of Boston. ‘Ihe Morgan Horse was 
victorious, making good time for such a 
track. Time, 3 minutes 9 seconds. 

S. W. Jewett & Co., exhibited over 200 
imported French Merinos. Several sales 
of yearling bucks were made on the ground 
from this lot at $200 to $300 each. The 
clip of the flock, we are told, averages thir- 
teen pounds. Mr. Jewett, with his asso- 
ciates, Messrs. Morseand Hollabird, de- 
serve preatcredit for the spirit they have 
shown in their importations. 

Mr. W. R. Sanford, of Orwell, Vt., 
and Edwin Hammond, of Middlebury, ex- 
hibited a choice lot of imported animals. 
One buck and nine ewes, of the French, and 
eleven ewse, of the Spanish Merino. The 
French buck, three years old, was said to 
have sheared eighteen pounds of clean wool. 
Mr. Sandford had other Spanish sheep of 
fine appearance, of his own breeding. 

One of the bucks of Messrs. Sandford’s 
and Hammond imported lot, two years old, 
clipping nineteen pounds, was sold on the 
ground for $300, and $500 was afterwards 
refused for halfa share of him. 

Mr. George Campbell, of Westminister, 
had a fine selection from his importation, in 
his pens, and it would certainly be safe to 
say that there were no finer sheep on the 
ground, One noble French Merino buck, 


fourths pounds, and weighed, after the 
shearing, two hundred and twenty-four 
pounds. He showed, also, one fine, young 
yearling buck, from the Government flock, 
ariitwo Silesian bucks; which were re- 
markably well covered, and the growth and 
staple of the wool was very even. Besides 
these, he showed a lot of fine Spanish Me- 
rinos. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR. 
This fair was held at Manchester, and is 
represented as having been highly sucess- 
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ful, and remarkably well attended. As with 


all the rest, there was a full attendence of |! 
Great men, as well as mammoth oxen, and 


fast horses. Messrs. Webster, Hale, and 
several others addressed the assembled 


crowds. We publish below an abstract: of 


Mr. Webster’s speech, not becanse it has 


any particular bearing on the subject of ag- | 


riculture, but because the sentiments there- 


in contained, do honor to his heart; and) 


because, moreover, we think it quite like- 
ly that some of our whig readers would 


like to hear wha: their aspirants tothe Pres- | 


idency have to say to the farmers, at these 


great festivals. Mr. W.’s speech was an, 
off-hand effort, and of course differs widely 
from the labored productions of Judge | 


Douglass or Gen. Cass ; but we opine that | 
his experience in farming bas been greater | 
than either of these gentlemen, and that he is | 








ee 


all the various pursuits of life protectpa 
by law, prosecuted by scientific discovery, 
ud guaranteed by free government, may 
continue to prosper in this our land, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Your fathers and 
my fathers; generations gone betore us, 
unitedthe character of soldier and farmer. 
They fought the enemy, and fought the in- 
clemency of the weather, and they struggled 
with the soil. The mechanic art they pur- 
sued and enjoyed no farther than was neces- 
sary to carry on those great elementary 
operations ofa farming country. They lived 
in a cold region—a region of six mouths of 
wiuter, and a short summer, during which, 
they were to provide for this great length 
of inclement weather—they went therefore 
zealously to work, and cultivuted the fields 
for their own subsistence; and I am old 
enough, and have seen, and seen since I 


therefore better qualified to instruct as well} was a member and practiced at the bar,. 


as intrerest an audience: 


Hon. Danirr Wensrer attended the 
great State Fair, at this place today, and 
was received with every demonstration of 
enthusiasm, at the public exercises in 
Hanover Square. 


Mr. Webster, in reply to the loud calls 
of the multitude present, made the follow- 
ing address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I hardly , know 
how to oceupy the few momeuts which it 
is proper foa me to address you. I came 
here to-day asa visitor and a guest, lo see 
and to hear, and to exchange congratula- 
tious with my countrymen and country wo- 


men of New Hampshire,—but it is too late 


any subjects except thoae that belong to the 
particular object in regard to which your 
eloquent friends have so fully and ably dis- 
coursed. 


'those who have been shotanud wounded in 
‘their own corn fields by the Indian mus- 
‘kets on this river just above us, 

Now, getitlemen,—all is changed. Wars 
of that kind have ceased, and some have 
cometo anend. He who was once half 
soldier aud half farmer, has now become 
altogether farmer, or else he has gone to 
the mechanic arts to those various linprove- 
ments which enrich and adorn society; and 
\our State of New Hampshire is as great a 
| participator in those linprovements as any 
| part of the country, and I need not say to 
you gentlemen—L need not say to you, that 
i this new face of things—this great change 
‘that has come over us, while it is partly 





; ’ : . | owing to peace on the frontier, which has 
inthe day, if the occasion was proper, for | 


rleased in former times so many of the peo- 
ple of New Hamprhire from, border wars, 


| that peace itsell’ has been promoted, and all 
the arts that we see flourishing around us, 


and the increase of wealth which we be 


Ladies and Gentlemen—On these ocea-| hold are the fruits, first of all, of the enter- 


siovs I know very well that there is some | prising character, and next, of the govern. 
limit to patience and strength. You may | ment under which it has pleased .Limighty 
desire tosee me a~ one of your original) Providence to permit us to live. 


fellow citizens. You may desire to hear my 


voice, but I am sure you do not dasire to 
hear me discourse on topies such as I have 
discoursed elsewhere, on an occasion so 
confined in its appropriateness fo one sub- 


ject. I will say to you, ladies and gentle- 


men, that if there be any one thing in my 


heart stronger than any other wish, it is that! 





Friends and Feilow Citizens,—We are at 
the head of the Western world. No man 
can appreciate what is due to himself as an 
American citizens or what are the duiies 
incumbent upon him as such, who does no 
feel that he 1s one of the twenty-five millions 
of people, who are setting an example of 
freedom and republicanism tothe rest of the 
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world and if he be narrow, or local, or pre- 
judiced—if he be as blind as a mole—ifhe 
cannot see an inch before him, he cannot 
comprehend his destiny. He does not 
know the place he fills amid the human race. 
Therefore. I think it incumbent on us all, on 
all these occasional public meetings, that we 
see and know, and feel, the progress of 
our prosperity‘and remember that it is the 
result ofthose institutions which our fathers 

Gentlemen, | delight to dwell upon the 
consideration that 1 am a New Hampshire 
man. [ deiightto feel that I stand upon my 
native soil in the neighborhood of those 
whom I have regarded frominfancy. I re- 
collect that the tomb of the great Hero of 
Beninngton is near us. I am proud to re. 
member that many of my friends and espe- 
cially my own father, was with him on that 
occasion, and to know that on these hills in 

“early life I have seen his comrades. 

And now, gentlemen, if we turn back to 
our New Hampshire people—if we remem. 
ber the men whe shed their blood, and em_ 
ployed their councils for the liberty of this 
country—if we think of Bartlett and Whip. 
ple, and Thornton, of the Gilmans the Lang- 
dons, and all those patriots of two or three 

enerations ago, whe founded our New 
Hisaipshive government, who connected us 
with the great government of the Union, 
who sought with all their hearts and recom- 
mended with all their powers, so far as was 
proper, to lead the people into its adoption 
founded for us, and which it is our duty al- 
ways, and at every sacrifice to maintain. 

Gentlemen, the hour of the day, if noth- 
ing else, would prevent me from discussing 
any of those subjects which more appropri- 
ately belong to another sphere. 

The eloquent gentleman who welcomed 
me at the cars this merning was kind enough 
to say that in this vast assembly there was 
no political party—there was a general at— 
tachment to the Union. I believe it. I do 
not believe that the soil of New Hamp- 
shire can produce any ef the opposite pois- 
onous plant. It is as free from all noxious 
weeds of that description as any part of the 
country. I amglad of it—for mere barren- 
ness in the raked tops of the Goffstown 
Hills or White Mountains, is far to be pre- 
ferred to the richest soils which produce 
nothing but plants of mischievous poisonous 
growth, 


—and if we couldto-day seethem allhere, 
Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple, John Tay~ 
lor, Gilman and the rest, and ask them how 
we should deport ourselves on the present 
crisis of our country—what would they say? 
If any one should say, we are for breakin 
off from this Union, weare for cutttng loose 
the ties that are binding us together, would 
they not say that we are stark mad—depart- 
ing from every thing they had taught us? 

Gentlemen, let me assure you that, inm 
conviction, the thunderbolt that rives the 
hardy oak and splits it from its stock tothe 
ground in ten thousand pieces, atid scatters 
those pieces over the earth—it may be a 
more sudden mede of destruction, but it is 
not a surer—than a spirit of disunion will 
show. Ifit is let forth in its angry zeal upon 
this united government under which we 
live, its fragments will cover the earth, and 
we will feel the smoke of its sulphur as 
long as we live. 

Now, gentlemen, let us stand where our 
fathers stood, Let us say we are Americans, 
one and all, that we go for the general lib- 
erty, the geveral freedom, the general se- 
curity of the whole American Republic— 
that we know where we are, and who we 
are, that we know who is looking at us 
from every part of the Earth, anxious to see 
wheiher we shall falter and fall, and come 


‘to nothing, and anxious to see whether we 


will go on and adhere to our fathers’ prin- 
ciples and our own principles, and build up, 
to the end of time, the most glorious govern- 
ment the world ever has seen, My choice 
is made, and I know that it is your choice. 
You do not mean that any stigma of depart_ 
ing from the good prir.ciples of your fathers 
shall rest on you-—not one. 

Gentiemen— Again I say that it would be 
pleasing for me to stop days with you; but 
the hours of this day are rapidly passing 
rapidly away, and I must take my leave of 
you. Carry my affectionate regard, every 
one of you, to your own families, and your 
own firesides, and say that to-day you have 
seen one son of New Hampshire, whom cir. 
cumstances has led away from his own State 
for years, come back full of New Hamp. 
shire sentiments, full of the sentiments of 
his fathers and grandfathers, and that he has 
left them in your charge, and prayed you 
to give them in the charge of your children 





forever and ever.—[ Cheers. | 
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Every Jarmerand farmer’s wife should cead the 
following extract from Maj, Patrick’s address be- 
fore the Jetierson Couaty N. Y., Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

‘An industrions pair, some 20 or 30 ) ears ago 
commenced the world with strong hands, stout 
hearts, robust health and steady habits... By the 
bléssing of Heaven their industry has been re- 
warded by plenty, and their labors have been 
been crowned with success. The dense forest 
has given place to stately orchards of fruit, and 
fertile fields, and waving meadows, and verdant 
pastures, covered with the evidences of prosper- 
ity. The log cabin isgone, ana in its stead-a fair 
white house, two stories, and a wing with kifch- 
en in the rear, flanked by barns; and cribs, and 
granaries, and dairy houses. 

“But take apearer view. Ha! what means this 
mighty crop of unmown thistles bordering the 
roai? For what market is that still mightier 
crop of pigweed, dock, and nettles destined, that 
fills up the space they call the “garden?” And 
look atthose wide unsightly thickets of elm,and 
sumach, and briers, and chokecherry, that mark 
the lines of every fence! 

Approach the house, built in the road to be 
convenient, and save land! Two s‘ories and a 
wing, and every blind shut as close as a miser’s 
fist, without atree,orshrub or flower to break 
the airot barrenness and desolation around it. 
There it stands, white, glaring, ghastly as a pyra- 
mid of bomes in the desert. Mount the unfre- 
quented door-stone, grown over with vile weeds, 
and knoek till your knuckles are sore. It is a 
beautiful, moonlight October evening; and as you 
stand upon the door stone, a ringing laugh comes 
from the rear, and :atisfies you that somebody 
lives thsre, Pass now around to the rear; but 
hold your nose when you come within range of 
the piggery, and hevea care that you aon’t get 
swamped in the neighborhood of the sink-spout. 
Euterthe kitchen. Ha! here they areall alive, 
and here they live all together. The kitchen is 
the kitchen, the dining-room, the sitting-room, 
the room of all work. Here father sits with his 
hat on, and in his shirt sleeves, Around him are 
his boys and hired men, some with hats and some 
with coats and some with neither. The boys are 
busy shelling corn for samp; the hired men are 
scraping whip stocks and whittling bow pins, 
throwing every now and then a sheep’s eye at 
the virls, who, with their mother, are doing up 
the house-work. The younger fry are building 
cob-houses, parching corn, and burning their 
fingers. Nota book is to be seen, tho’ the winter 
school has commenced, and the master is going to 
boardthere. Privacy is a word of almost unknown 
meaning in that family; and if o son or daughter 
should borrow a book, it would be impossible 
to read it in that room; and on no occasion is the 
front house opeued, except when “company come 
to spend the afternoou,”or when things are brush- 
ed and dusted and “set to rights.” 

Yet these are as honest,as worthy and kind- 
hearted people as you will fiud any where. and 
studying out some way of getting their younger 
children intoa better position than they them- 








ED 


selves occupy. They are in easy circumstances 
owe nothing, and have money loaned on bond and 
mortgage. After much consultation, a son is pla- 
ced at school that he may by fitted to go intoa 
s'ore, or possibly an office, to study a profession; 
anda daughter is sent awayto learn bouks, and 
manners, and gentiity. On this son or daughter, 
or both, the hard earuings of years are lavished; 
and they are reared up in the belief that whatever 
sinacks of the country is vulgar—that the farmer 
necessarily ill-bred and his calling ignoble. 


Now, will any one say that this picture is over- 
drawn? I think not. but let ns see if there is 
not a ready way to change the whole expres~ 
sion and character of the picture almost without 
costor trouble. I would point out an easier, 
happier and more economical way of educating 
those children far more thoroughly, while at the 
same time, the minds of the parents are expan- 
ded, and they are prepared toenjov, in the socie- 
ty of their educated children, the fruits of their 
own early industry. 


And first: let the front part of that house be 
thrown open, and the most convenient, agreeabie 
and pleasant room in it be selected asthe family 
room. Let its doors be ever open; and when the 
work of the kitchen is comp!eted, let mothers ana 
daughters be found there with their appropriate 
work. Let it be the room where the family altar 
is erected, on Which the father offers the morning 
and evening sacrifice, Letit be consecrated to 
Neatness, and Purity, and Truth. Let no hat 
be seen in that room on the head of its owner; le; 
no coatless individual be permitted to enter it. It 
father’s head isbald—and some there are that 
are in that predicament—his daughter should be 
proud to see his temples covered by the neat anc 
graceful silken cap that her own nands have 
fashioned forhim. Ifthe coat he wears by day 
is too heavy for the evening,' caiicoes are cheap, 
and so is cotton wadding. A few shillings placed 
in that daughter’s hand ensure him the most com- 
fortable wrapper in the world; and if his boots 
are liard, and the nails cut mother’s carpet, a 
bushel of wheat once in three years will keep him 
in slippers of the easiest kind. Let that table 
which has always stood under the looking-glass, 
against the wall, be wheeled into the room, its 
leaves raised, and plenty of useful—not orna- 


-mental—books and. period'caly laid upon it. 


When evening comes, bring on the lights—and 
plenty of thein—for sons and daughters—all who 
¢an—will be most willing students. They will 
read, they will learn, they will discuss the sub- 
jects of their studies with each other; and parents 
will often be as much interested as their children. 
The well conducted agricultural journals of the 
day throw out a flood of light upon the science 
and practice of agriculture; while such a work as 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening, laid one year 
upon thal table, will show its effects to every 


passer by, for with books and studies like these 
a purer taste is born and grows more vigorously, 

Passalong that road alter five year’s working 
of this system in the family,and what a change! 
Thethistles by the road side enriched the ma- 
pure heap fora year or two, and then they) died. 
These beautiful maples and gracefnl elms, that 
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beautify the grounds around that renovated home, 
were grubbed from the wide hedge row of five 





ee 








Butit is the proud nother who takes the solid 
comfort, and wonders that itis so easy after all 


he: age; and so were those prolific row of, when one knows hows, to live at ease, enjoy the 

lackberries and raspberries, and bush cranber-; society of happy daughters, and contented sons, 

ries, that show so richly in that neat garden,'| to whom city folks make most respectful bows 
ie'ding abundance of small fruit in their season, and treat with special deference as truly well- 
he unsight!y out-houses are screened {rom ob- | bred ladiesand ger tlemen. 


servation by dense masses of foliage; and the ma- 


ny climbing plants that now hang in graceful fes- | other. 
toons from tree, and porch, and column, once, many families, and in differen’ States. 


Now, this is no more a fancy picture than the 
It is a process that I have watched in 
The re- 


clam bered along that same hedge-row. From the | sults ave everywhere alike, because they are nat- 


meadow, from the wood and from the gurgling | ural. 


The same causes will always produce the 


stream, many a native wild flower has been trans- | same effects, varying circumstances only inodi- 
planted to a genial soil, beneath the homestead’s | fying the intensity.” 


sheltering wing, and yields a daily offering to the 
household gods, by the hands of those fair priest- 
esses who have now become their ministers. By 
the planting of a few trees, and shrubs, and ffow- 
ers, and climbing plats around that once bare 
and uninviting house, it has becomea tasteful res- 
idence, and its money value is more than doub- 
led. A cultivated taste displays itself in more 
than a thousand forms, and at every touch of its 
hand gives beauty and value to property. A 
judicious taste,so far from plunging its possess- 
or into expense, makes money forhim. ‘Lhe 
land on which that hedge-row grew five years 
ago, for instance, has produced enough since to 
pay double the expense of grubbing it, and of 
transferring its fruit bearers to the garden, where 
they have not only supplied the family with 
berries in their season, but have yielded many a 
surplus quart, { purchase that long row of red 
and yellow Antwerps and English gooseberries, 
to say nothing of scions bought with their money; 
to form new heads for the trees in the old 
orchard. These sons and daughters sigh no 
more for town or city life, butlove with intense 
affection every foot of ground they tread upon, 
every tree, and every vine, and every shrub, 
their hands have planted, er their taste has train- 
ed. But stronger still do their affections cling to 
that family room, where their minds first began 
to be developed, and to that centre-table around 
which they still. gather with the shades of even- 
ing, to drink in knowledge, and wisdom, and un- 
derstanding. 


The stout faimer who once looked upon his 
acres only asa laboratory for transmitting labor 
into gold, now takes a widely different view of 
his possessions. His eyes are opened to the beau- 
tiful in nature, and he looks with reverence upon 
every giant remnant of the forest that by good 
Juck escaped his murderous axe informer days. 
No leafy monarch is now laid low without a 
stern necessity demands it; but many a_vigor- 
onstree is planted, in hope that the children of 
his children may gathes beneath the shading 
branches and talk with pious gratitude ef him 
who planted them. No longer feeling the need 
of taxing bis physical powers to the utmost, his 
eye takes the place of his band, when the latter 
grows weary, and mind directs the operations of 
labor. See him stand and lool: with deli ted 
admiration at his sous, his educated sons, as they 


take hold of every kind of work, and roll it off 
with easy motion, but with the power of mind in 
every stroke, 








—O-—- ~--- 


LORD SPENCER’S RULES FOR SELECT- 
ING MALE ANIMALS FOR BREEDING. 


The first things to be considered inthe selece 
tion ofa male animal are the indications by 
which it may be possible toform a judgment as to 
his constitution. Ia all animals a wide chest in- 
dicates strength of constitution; aid there can be 
0 doubt that this is the point of shape to which 
it is most material for any breeder to look in the 
selection ofabullora ram. In orderto ascer- 
tain that the. chest of either of t}-se animals is 
wide, it is not sufficient to observe that they have 
wi’s bosoms; but the width which is perceived by 
looking at them in the front should be eontinued 
along the brisket, which is just under the elbows, 
it igalso necessary that they should be what is 
called thick through the heart. Another indica- 
tion of what a good constitution is, that a male 
animal should have a masculine appearance; with 
this view a certain degree of coarseness is by 
no means objectionable, but this coarse:iess should 
not be such as would be likely to show itself in 
a castrated animal, beeause it might happen that 
the oxen or wethers produced from such a sire 
would be coarse also, which in them would bea 
fault. Anotber point to be attendea to, not mere- 
ly as an indication of agood constitution, but as 
a meritin itself, is, that an animal in itselfshould 
exhibit great muscular power, or rather that his 
muscles should be large, . This is a usual accom- 
paniinent of strength of constitution, but it also 
shows that there will be a good proportionate mix- 
ture of lean and fat in the meat produced from the 
animal, the muscles being that part which in 
meat is lean.» A thick neck is, in both bulls and 
rams,a proof of the muscles being large, and 
there can hardly be a greater fault in the shade 
of a male animal of either sort than his having a 
thin neck. I am inclined to say, that inthe new 
Leicester breed of sheep, which is the breed to 
which I am accustomed, aram’s neck cannot be 
too thick. 
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Other indications of muscle are more difficult 
to observe in sheepthanin cattle. Io the boll 
there ought to bea full muscle on each side of 
the back bone, just bebind the shoulder blades 
it ought also tohave the muscles on the outside 
ot the thigh, full, and extending nearly down to 
he hough, It will seldom happen that a bull 
having these indications will be found deficient 
in muscle. As Iam writing for the use of farm- 
ers, it is quite unnecessary for me to give a des- 
cription of what is considered @ well-staped bull 
or ram; it is also obviously impossible to express 
in words what is ment by good handling. It is 
sufficient to say, therefore, that no small animal 
is fit to be used at all as a sire whose handling is 
not good, anid that the more perfect the shape is, 
the better.—N. E. Farmer. 





Extracts from @ Jate St. Paul, Minnesota paper. 


ReTuRN oF Gov. RamseY.—The dragoons who | 
accompanied the Governerto Pembina, returned | 


to Foit Snelling on Friday last, and on Mor day, 
about 11 o’cloek, the numerous friends of our 
worthy Executive were delighted to take him- 
self and those who accompanied him by the hand. 


Dr. Boud, who, from his close observation cf 
the meteorological subjects, has earned the title of 
clerk of the weather, informs us that the first 
firost which nipped vegetation in the valley ot 
the Red River, occurred on the 26th of Septem- 
ber. Four days previous, he gathered floweis, 
fresh and blooming in the gardens at Px mbina. 
On Tuesday week, about one hundred miles west 
of Sauk Rapids, they encountered a snow storm. 


All the parties speak in the bighest terms of 
the country over which they passed, and of the 
hospitable entertainment they received at the 
hands of the people on both sides of the line. The 
attention of the Hadson’s Bay (actors and clerks, 
and the people of the Selkirk settlement generally, 
are warmly alluded to. The former accounts 

| are confirined, that they are a frugal, hardy and 
| industrious people,surrounded by all the cemforts 
‘of life that can be attained in that remote region. 


Facts and Fancres.—Uncle Sam’s operation 
of setting his gallant soldiers to raising potatoes, 
does not appear to work very well, at least at 
Fort Snelling. The boys were made to plant four 

hundred bushels the past season, and, we under- 


The party was absent only ten weeks; andin that’ stand, harvested but seventy bushels. No rot of 
ime, traveled upwards o twelve hundred miles, any account was amongst thetn at that, and the 
going and returning, besides consummating the ground is highly fertile. This shows bad farming 
important businesr of the expedition, in the high-! under a bad system, and we hope the «whole 
ly satisfactory manner already made public. thing will be abandoned for the future. The 
Their route lay to tre west ofthe Red River of | yield amounts to about five potatoes per man, 
the North, until they struck the Pembina River, | each week, during the winter, which is ali they 
which they followed to itsanouth.,. This is the! Will get as this branch of their rations, ‘Their 
site of Mr. Kittson’s old trading, post, the Splace | Cabbages turned ont somewhat ‘bettei, ar. acre 
where the treaty was made. , They returned by | yielding about 199,000 pounds. 
the same) ronte. MINNEsoTA YET! —Scarcely a week passes that 
The party, soldiers and. citizens, all returned | we are not culled upon to record some triumph 
in the most robust health, though somewhat bron- | of the soil of our young and beautiful Territoiy 
zed by exposure to the weather. Their horses | in the field and garden. A monster cabbage, 
stood the journey remarkably weil, considering large enough to fill a wash tab—provided the tub 


the grass was very much ent down by the frost. | isn’t too large of course—raised by Mr. C. C. 
Dr... Foster lost his horse a day or two out from | 


Sauk Rabids, which was theonly one lost by the 
Governor’s party. The soldiers lost two, we be- 
lieve, 

Game in abundance was found on the route, 
both going andcoming. Buffalo, elk bear, geese, 
bucks and brant were killed in much greater quan- 
tities than could be used. Buffalo were more 
plenty on the return than in going ont. Thousands 
lined the prairies during several days’ travel. 
From sixty to one hundred were killed by che 
party, any number could have been taken. Huge 
Tyler, Esq., killed a large fat cow with his pock- 
et pistol. 


Jenks, on Coon Creek, has been sent. us withia 
the last few days. It can’t be beat. 


Big beets, cabbages, carrots, onions, parsnips, 
notatoes, pumpkins, ruta bagas, turnips, &c., 
flock so thick and fast upon us, that we can’t be- 
ginto notice halfot them. Since our last, we 
have a ruta Saga from the farm of Mr. Russell, 
at Sauk Rapids, eight miles north of St. Paul, 
and another, leftat our office by George Wells, 
trom a garden in our town, weighing fifteen Ibs! 
We have also seen a cabbage from the same gen- 
leman mentioned by the Express, that would cut 
close on to a half barrel of krout. Two red beets 
in the possession of Major Hixson, weigh joint- 
ly thirly eight pouvds. They are raised at St. An- 
thooy city. What nex? 
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MULBERRY FOR HOGS. 


| lowing; then cut offa litte below the surface 


Mr. Eprror:—Possessing some little ex- | ofthe ground, and graft upon those stalks 


perience inthe raising of mulberries and 


their adaption as food for hogs, I shall for 


the benefit of my brethren of the plow (i. e. | 
their corn-cribs and smoke-houses,) res- 


pond toyour call for light upon the subject. 

About twelve years ago, I made a visit to 
my esteemed friend, Capt. Elkins, of Effin- 
ham county, when [| was shown a nursery 
of mulberries of one year’s growth, and up- 
on enquiry I was told they were designed 
to grow food for hogs. My first impulse 
was rather more than a smile very ill res- 
trained. I lost sight of my friend’s nursery 
until about four years ago, when, being at 
his house, I was asked to take a stroll. As 
soon as we passed out ofthe yard into an 
adjacent inclosure, I saw upon every hand, 
fine, large, fat hogs. The very natural re- 
mark was: “Your hogs look fine, Captain,” 
“Yes ,one object that [had in view when 
I proposed the walk, was to let you see 
them, knowing your propensity for fine 
stock. Do you recollect my mulberry nur- 
sery?’’ said the Captain with an air of sig- 
nificance. ‘Ofcourse I do,’’ was the prompt 
reply, “has that anything to do with your 
hogs?” and I felt like laughing at what I 
conceived my friend’s folly of by-gons days. 

As we entered another inclosure—“‘Here,”’ 
said the Captain, ‘‘are the trees grown from 
the scions over which you were disposed 
to be merry eight years ago.” In this in- 
closure are twenty-five mulberry trees, that 
have fed 100 head of hogs since the last of 
April to the present time, (second week 
in July) merely having, in addition to the 
berries, the very poor privilege of running 
at large around the plantation. 

Be assured, Mr. Editor, ! was astonish- 
ed at what I saw and heard. Around me 
were one hundred fat hogs,—yes, fat enough 
for the knife: and here was proof incontro- 
vertabie that they were made so from the 
trees before me. 

1, of course, wanted mulberries, and was 
willing to be found at the feet of Gamaliel. 
“Go,” said my old friend, “next Decernber 
or January, to any mulberry stumps about 
your plantation take up the scions and set 
them in your nursery, which may be made 
rich by manuring, in rows, six feet apart, 
and about two feet in the row; give them 





one year’s growth, or’ until February fol- 


the variety desired.” I putthe above’ sug- 
gestion into practice; sent at the proper time 
to my hospitable friend, who furnished me 
with cuttings from his early, medium, and 
late trees, so as to have a succession of crops 
from April to September. I transferred 
from the nursery to the orchard the last year 
about twenty. five trees, and expect to add 
as many more the comming season. Next 
year my trees will assist the pigs, as the 
mulberry comes into bearing very early, if 
bearing wood is used for grafting. 

Mulbery orchards are now becoming more 
common in this vicinity, and when one has 
arrived at any thing like maturity, it is con- 
sidered by close cultivators toadd much to 
the value of a plantation. When we take 
into consideration how little it costs to rear 
and plant out a young mulberry, and to what 
age the tree attains, (it is said they live a 
century ) and their actual value, I cannot too 
strongly reccommend their culture to South- 
ern farmers. Permit me to say to all who 
have a few spare acres, plant itin mulberries 
To those who have no spare lands, plant 
your road-sides; plant your horse-lot; plant 
your yards around ycur dwellings, and be 
assured a rich harvest in the way of pork, is 
not far in the distance. 

N. B.—I would further remark, that the 
mos spproved distance in the orchard for 
mulberry trees, is fifty feet each way. The 
land should be cultivated in either cotton, 
peas, or ground-nuts, whilst the trees are 
small, and in early peas or small grain, after 
hey begin to bear, which may begiven to 
he hogs.— [Southern Cultivator, 


, 


WINTERING CALVES. 


Young calves should never be confined 
in yards with yearlings or older cattle than 
thamselves. As they are inferior in strength 
they are consequently often injured by the 
pushing and crowding of their more sturdy 
companions, and often seriously maimed or 
destroyed outright. If you have a flock of 
sheep, turn your young calves in with them. 
They will partake of their food with the 
sheep without quarrelling, and at night wi!) 
be kept more comfortable than ir tied u 
and put in a pen by themselves. 

In many diseases to which cattle a 
subject, a tea of sheep dung, is the sure 
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remedy that ean be given. When running 
with sheep the calves generally consume 
with ayidity, the straw and litter on which 
these animals repose, and which to acer- 
tain extent becomes impregnated with the 
peculiar virtues ofthe “specific,” and are 
thereby prevented from falling sick, Those 
who have adopted this practice, speak of it 
in terms of the highest approbation. Con- 
venience for watering, feeding, &c., should 
be arranged and the animals provided with 
salt as often as neccessity requires.—[ Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 





DISCOVERY OF NEW FARMS. 

Lawyers have known for a long time that a 
landholder owned ever so far dowr below the 

urface. But farmers never seem to suspect, that 
theirdeeds gave them any right to more than 
about six inches of the: surface, Nobody hardiy 
thought of looking deeper than that, except the 
diggers of gold and water. We have all heard 
of the classics being covered all over by the prosy 
homilies of the monks of the Middle Ages; in 
consequence of which generations have been 
content with the comparatively worthless surface 
parchments, in ignorance of the rich ceposit be- 
neath. Cur agriculturists have had a similar, ex- 
perience, till now, when the subsoil plow is re- 
vealing to them treasures before unknown, Dis- 
coveries in the earth are now keeping pace with 
those in the sky, and a new earth is open to the 
cultivator as a new heaven is to the astronomer, 
The following conversation at the Farmers’ Club 
cut from the New Yorker, brings some intima- 
tion of the news; 

Dr. Underhill:—I omitted speaking of another 
gceat source of phosphate of lime, and that is one 
which few farmers have hit upon, I mean that 
part of the farin which lies six inches deep under 
the farm. ‘There, since the deluge, lies undis- 
turbed the fertilizer, usually hard: Roots of 
the grains and anuuals cannot penetrate it. There 
it is and has been accumulating for thousands of 
years, insoluble, except when roots apply them- 
selves to it. Notone farmerin ten ever plows 
deeper thanfive inches, The roots cannot get 
at the mine below—it is to bard. He cannot af- 
ford to buy guano or bone, but he can afforda 
subsoil plow. Let him go down fifteen inches 
into his good farm below and he may have a new 
farm, good for filteen years to come. 

I never thought until this year that my loose, 
sandy, gravelly land wanted subsoiling. Itis so 
very loose that I almost wade init. But neVer- 
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theless, this year I have subsoiled 12 to 14 in- 
ches deep, and my corn on that tillage has given 
mea double crop. I found the bottom of my 
very: looss top soi! hard packed; the annual plants 
could not put their roots through it. My double 
has succeeded in spite ofa pretty severe drought. 
I have for many years always plowed tothe depth 
ofeight or ten inches, but this season I have 
resorted to the farm which lies under mine success- 
fully. 

Dr. Church.—Is it neccessary to subsoil every 
year? 

Dr. Underhill —I think not; but I mean to 
subsoil every acre I cultivate at all. It operates 
also, asa drainer. It also receives the fertilizer 
from theotmosphere. The first store of manure 
ie our earth; the second is our atmosphere. That 
from the latter entersthe earth by means of dew 
aud rains—by stew even in times of drought— 
when adeep-tilled soil eaa take itin, while a 
shallow one cannot. Unto this day the shallow 
work prevails. Nineteen outof twenty farms are 
so abused. A farmer who can neitiier buy books 
or attend Farmers Clubs, can nevertheless plow 
deep. Let him try it, and if he fails let him come 
to this Club and tell us so! 

SCALDED SHORTS FOB HORSES, 

Shorts, as they are familierly termed, when 
scalded, make an excellent diet for sick animals. 
The usual wnethod of preparation is, to turn two 
or three qnarts of shorts into a bucket, to which 
add boiling water, so that the mixture when stir- 
red, shall be about the consistency of asof! poul- 
tice; it is then to be covered with acloth and not 
given to the horse antil sufficiently cool. When 
a horse has taken cold, and labors under a dis- 
charge from the nostrels, the mash may be put into 
the manger while hot,witha view of steaming the 
nasal passages and favoring the discherge of mor- 
bid aceumolations. Itis our general practice, 
when treating horses for acute diseases, to pre- 
scribe an occasional mess of the above; and we 
invariably observe sume benefit derived. In ac 
cute diseases of the alimentery canal—inflamma- 
tion of the bowels for example—the practice is 
open to some objection, on account of the irrita- 
tion which the article might produee onthe inu- 
cous surfaces, During the active stage of such 
disease, food of this description is inadmissible, 
and such articles as are mucilaginous, lubrice- 
ting are indicated. The best we know of aré 
flaxseed, marshmallows and slippery elm. It is 
customary in England in large stables, to seta 
boiler, in which hot water is continually kept for 
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tue purposes of the stable, and more particularly 
for making bran mashes, and at night if any of 
the horses look dumpish, (fatigued,) a bran mash 
anda good warm bed of straw generally réstore 
them. Leta man who has performed a hard 
day’s work, arriving at home late at night, his 
clothes dreuched with rain, his feet icy cold, his 
frame shaking like an aspen leaf, now partake of 
a bowl of warm gruel and tumble into a feather 
bed—he can afterwards understand how a. poor 
horse, under similar circumstances might be ben- 
efitted. White recommends bran mashes “in 
fever and a}! inflammatory complaints; they are 
useful, also as a preparative to physic, serving to 
remove any indurated feces that may be in the 
bowels, whereby the operation of the medicine 
is rendered more safe and effectual.” When a 
horse has been fed high forsome time, a change 
to a diet of mashes fortwo or three days will of- 
ten do a great deal of good.—[ Am. Vet. Journal. 








For the Valley Farmer. 


RECEIPT FOR CURING BACON, TO PRE- 
VENT IT FROM SKIPPERS. 


For one thousand pounds of meat, from good 
fat hogs, well salted with salt and saltpetre, take 
a half pound rei or cayenne pepper and one and 
a half pounds black pepper, all pulverized; mix 
them, and rub well onthe fleshy parts, and round 
the hocks; then rub hickory ashes all over as 
long as you can make any stayon. Smoke five 
or six weeks with hickory wood, and let your 
meat hang inthe smoke house, and you need be 


in no fear of skippers. 
D. LACKLAND. 
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METHOD OF CURING PRIZE HAMS. 

The hams of Maryland and Virginia, have long 
enjoyed a wide celebrity. At the last exhibition 
of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, four 
premiums were awarded for hams. We are in- 
formed by those who had the opportunity of ex- 
amining them that they were, of first rate quali- 
ty. The following are the recipes by which 
the hams are cured.—[ American Farmer. 





T. E. Hamilton’s Recipe.—First Premium. "To 
every 100 lbs. pork take 8 Ibs., of G. A. Salt, 2 
oz. saltpetre,2 lbs, brown sugar,1 1-2 oz. of 
potash, and 4 gailons of water,, Mix the above, 
and pour the brine over the meat, after it has Jain 
in the tub for sometwo days. Let the hams re— 
main six weeks in brine, and then dry several days 
before smoking. Ihave generally had the meat 
rubbed with fine salt, when itis packed down, 
The meet should be perfectly cool before pack- 
ing. 


J. Green’s Recipe.—Second Premium. To 1,- 


000 pounds of pork, take halfa bush. and halfa 
peck of salt, 3 Ibs. saltpetre, 3 lbs. sugar, and 2 
| quarts of mollasses, Mix—rub the bacon with it 
well; keep on for three weeks in all; atthe end 
ofninedays take out the hams and put those 
which are at the top, on the bottom. 

R. Brook’s Jr.’s Recipe.—Third Premium. 
One bushel of fine calt, halfa bushel of ground 
alum salt, one and a half 9 fetes to a thousand 
| Ibs. pork, left to lie in pickle 4 weeks, hong up 
and smoked with hickory wood until the rind be- 
comes a dark browa, 

C. D. Slingluff’s Recipe. —Fourth Premium. To 
100 Ibs. green hams take 8 Ibs. G. A. salt, 2 Ibs. 
brown sugar or molasses equivalent, 2 oz. sait 
petre, 20z. pearl ashes, 4 gallons of water, dis- 
solve well; skimming off the skum arising on the 
suiface. Pack the hams compactlay iu a tight 
vessel or cask, rubbing the fleshy parts with fine 
salt. In a day ortwo pourthe above pickle over 
the meat, taking care to keep it covered with 
pickle. In four to six weeks, according to the 
sizeand weight of the hams, (that is to say, the 
longer period for heavy bams,) hang up to smoke 
hock up; smoking with green hickory wood. J 
have put uphams for the last 12 or 15 years by 
the above recipe with uniform success, equal at 
all times to the sample now presented. 


ral 
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DOGS FOR DRAUGHT. 

In the snowy regions of the north, dogs are 
much used for travelling and moving | ight loads 
over the snow. In Quebec and Montreal, I have 
seen them harnessed to little waggon or sled go- 
ing about the streets gathering soap and ashes, or 
for other purposes. The St. Paul Democrat, 
which is itself located pretty high up in Minne- 
sota, gave an interesting account last winter of 
the arrival of a dog train at that place from the Sel- 
kirk settlement, some 500 miles still father north. 
This settlement is on the line between our terri- 
tory and that of the British possessions, It con- 
toins about 7,000 inhabitants—French, English, 
Indian and mixed. Notwithstanding they are 
so far north, they raise large crops of barley,oats, 
spting wheat, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, beets, 
mellons, onions, and all kinds of vegetables 
that grow in temperate latitudes. The corn 
crop is not relied upon—it isa percarious crop, 
though raised in every garden for table use. 

They plant early in May. They usually have 
frosts till the first of June, and again in Septem- 
er. Theseason is long enougb to fully mature 
the crop. 








—09 
HENS IN WINTER. 

A shed beliind your horse stable is the most 

favorable place for hens during winter. You can 

throw the manure from the stalls into it, and as 





horse dung, especially where the animals are 
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grain-fed, ferments rapidly and powerfully, its 
heat will conduce to keep up a genial and sum- 
mer-like temperature highly advantageous to the 
fowls. By sprinkling sulpburic acid freely over 
the surface every few days, all the unpleasant 
and deleterious consequences resulting from the 
ammonical! gas, evelved by the manure, are nev- 
tralized and saved for the benefit of the crops. 
Another important advantage attending this prac- 
tice, is the saving effected by the econimization 
of the grain contained in the exerement. Hens 
accommodated in this way, if well fed, and sup- 
pliet with meal, lime, ashes, chopped vegetables, 
buttermilk &c., will lay constantly, and be near- 
ly or quite as profitable as during the fsummer 
months.—[Ger. Telegraph. 








Guano on Topacco Lanp,.—It hss. been es- 
tablished beyond controversy, that guano is the 
best aid thatcan be applied to wheat and corn 
but we were not aware that it was so peculiarly 
adapted tothe growth oftobacco. A gentleman 
in Louisa, who is largely engaged in the growth 
of the tobacco plant, made an experiment the 
last season, and he has satisfied himself most 
thoroughly of its entire adaption to the growth of 
thaterop. This is a matter of very considerable 
importance, as thousands of acres of the old to- 
bacco lands in Virginia may be reclaimed.— 
[Fredericksburg [Va.] Herald. 





Green apples are selling in this market 
at the exorbitant price of five dollars per 
barrel.—[ Louisville Democrat. 





How ro Bot Porarors.—There is only 
one way to boil potatoes, of which the mass 
of people seem to be profoundly ignorant. 
Have the water boiling before you put the 
potatoes into it and after cooking them suf- 
ficiently, pour the water off and allow them 
to “steam about five mihaites previous to 
serving up. You will find them delicious - 


ly mealy. 





From the Missouri Republicame 

ALEX. KAYSER, ESQ., AND THE WILD 
VINES OF THE OZARK MOUNTAINS. 
We have been extremely pleased on seeing the 
Ajax of the German Democracy extending his 
paternal care not only over the busy and treach- 
ecous field of polities, but likewise over fields of 
wild regions in search of the vine, from which 
the general panacea for the Teutonic race is skil- 
fully extracted, and we are glad to see the gen- 





te — — 


In May last, Mr. Kayser selected a German 
vine 4resser, for the purpose of traveling during 
the »asx autumn, through the Ozark Mountains 
in,search of the different wild vines in that region. 
The gentleman so appointed has published his 
report, which wehave translated: 


“During the wine exhibition held lest May, at 
St. Louis, I was deputed to travel throngh the 
Ozark Mountains during this autumn, tor the pur- 
pose of examining’more attentively the vines of 
that region, that I might hereafter occupy myself 
with the culture of and produce wine from the 
same. IT Jeftonthe 20th of October, in company 
with Mr. J. Bush, of Franklin county, who is 
likewise a vine-dresser. On the maps we found 
an old road marked, leading through Union, Steel- 
ville, Waynesville, etc., to Springfield, but we 
‘had been advised to take the new State road,which 
runs more to the westward, is less destitute of 
water, and only touching the village of Lebanon 
in Laclede county. On the second day we cros- 
sed the Gasconade, which river is as clear as 
crystal, considerably broad, and with a strong 
current, but at thistime of the year we could 
swim it horseback. The environs of the river 
are true mountain sceneries, not wanting in the 
wild romantic. From these we had to ascend 
considerable, and frequently we could not per- 
ceive (in a space from 10 to 12 miles) any indi- 
cation of human existence. Soon, however, we 
arrived in the region of the waters of the Osage, 
traveling along clear rivulets and through pleas- 
ant valleys, remiding us of the finest German 
scenery. The valleys still remain prairies, already 
intersected, however, by a growth of small trees, 
while the heights are covered with wood. 


The country is very little settled,and hundreds 
of German families might find room there. The 
inhabitants are raising cattle; they work and re- 
quire but very little, living in a state of half wild- 
ness. The black,bnt gravelly soil is quite pro- 
ductive, but the growth of timber is pour, since 
therock onthe heightsistoo uncovered. The 
road generally leads over acompact ground of 
gravel. The landscape looses all its mouptain- 
like aspect the nearer the Ozark mountainsfare 
opproached; it becomes undulating, more level 
and more monotonous, bul the soil is richer,fand 
the timber poorer until we reach Springfield, on 
the summit of the mountains, where the waters 
of the Gasconade, of fhe Osage, and of the White 
river are dividing, and where we find ourselves up- 
upon an entire plain, hardly to be overlooked. 





tlemen successful in his laudable purpose. 


The little town is well built and importan 
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through its extensive commercial and trading 
business. The road was quite lively, partly from 
drovers going to St. Louis, and likewise from 
movers going to Texas, especially from Indiana 
and [ilinois, Some we saw returning from Tex- 
as, looking pale, poor, and dejected. We 
have \o travel through two counties before we 
reached Springfield. Only seldom we met with 
slaveholders till we reached Green county, where 
Kentuckians aud Virginians aye, partly owning 
extensive farms, merely cccupied with the rais- 
ing of mules for the South. The pasturage in all 
these parts of the country ie still excellent. 

After six more toilsome days we reached 
Springfield, and if there is a healthy place in 
Missouri, this must be so, although the wind 
may blow there sometimes over the high and open 


country most unmercifully. We found only two, 


Germans in the place, who had nearly fogotten 
their mother tongue. But we met with one Ger- 
man on the road, a discharged soldier, returning 
{rom his fort in the wilderness to the civilized 
world, to meet perhaps with new disappoint- 
ments. 

On the road we were already looking for vines; 
but finding so very little reinarkable, our spirits 
nearly sunk. At Springfield we took to excur- 
sions and the scenes imamediately changed. Only 
a few hundred steps frow Springfield, we enter- 
a thicket of young needle oaks and other trees 
perfectly covered with aroof of a vine, and not- 
withstanding their ge.:eral exterior similarity, 
each vine appeared of a different variety. The 
grapes were not thick, but the clusters were like 
ears of corn, thoroughly sound, and not even a 
vestige of rottenness. Their taste varied from 
the strongest Museat, to all the different aromas, 
and even the thin peel tasted extremely aromat- 
ic. The color is very dark, and the wine will be- 
come a sirong aromatic Burgandy, By the as- 
sistence of our kind host (Gen. Smith) we found 
afterwards some other specimens, especially a 
vine with large blue grapes, (not very blue, how- 
ever,) the quality of which wus much recom- 
mended to us, but which we could not taste, on 
account ofits beifg a rather early fruit. The 
grapes ofthe same had either been taken to town 
or were dried up, but the stocks bore evidence of 
the strong growth of the grape. This kind, as 
wellas the others, are said to bear regular fruit. 

Returning home we cnotinned our search, and | 
were fortuuate enough to find two important sorts | 
near Lebanon; the one with blue and thick grapes | 
wheretrom the people ofthat country prepare 
their raisins—and the other areddish grape, with 





light,sweet juice, We brought back in the 
whole, either as roots, scions, or seeds, five or- 
riginal sorts, whieh may have the follow ing 
name: 1, Big Ozark. 2, Little Ozark. 3. Ozark 
Muscat, 4. Blue Lebanon. 5. Red Lebanon. 

For a long time to come will the people of the 
country throughwhich we traveled speak ef the 
two Duteh fellows who had come two bundred 
mils to hunt for wild grapes. 

Notwithstanding the successful experiment made 
with the wild vine found. in our neighborhood , 
the sorts found in the highlands visited by us eur- 
pass ours so much, that we hopea much more 
important result, if—which is not to be expected 
—all others do not turn out a failure. 

As soon as the result is before me (which how- 
ever, will not befor some years,) I shall make It 
known to the public. But we have not done with 
the present search, we may have overlooked the 
mest important; our searches and trials areto be 
made in all partsofour great West. If it cannot 
be done otherwise, then we can at least send 
away the seeds easy and far, and I shall be under 
obligations to any of my countrymen who will 
assist me and the cause in such a manner. Travel- 
ers whom we met, told us ofa vine in Barry 
county, and near the Arkansas boundary, which 
is said to have still larger grapes than those found 
by us. Others have seen white grapes; and oth- 
, ers still told us of wild vines growing in great 
lebaadaaon and with large grapes in the neigh- 
| borhood of Fort Leavenworth. The best is, per- 

haps, waiting for the industrious hand of the 
' German, which is destined to convert that which 
has been useless into a benefit for all. No 
' part of thegreat West should remain unsearched. 

On our way home we passed throuzh Hermann. 
There, as well as with us, the harvest from the 
Cata:vba has beena failure, in consequence of its 
| ratterness, as only, one-fourth of the usual quan- 
tity could be brougy, ing but the quality seeins 
to be very good. Great things, are expected from 
the Virginia seeds, which escaped rottenness, and 
brought forth plentiful fruit and excellent wire, 
resembling Burgundy. A wild vine from the neigh 
borhovd of Herman seems to keep itself well,buat 
it islikewite only slowly augmenting. So much 
is certain, the matier will not be given up—years 
more congenial for the Catawba will retu n—we 








will continue experimenting and to learn, and at 
last we must recah ouraim.: On the 5th of No- 
vember I found myself at home, glad of having 
finished a tedious trip of 440 iniles. 
FREDERCK MUNCH. 
Marthasville, Warren Co., Mo., Nov.7, 151. 
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ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER, 1851. 


THE LAW OF NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
ages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
tle their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
tion, they are held responsible. 

6. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or pericdical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
called for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who receives a paper and makes use of it, 
whether he has ordered it sent or not, is held in law to bea 
subscriber. 








on ahha nt 

A Goop Exampie.—A few days ago we re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman in Oregon Terri- 
tory who had seen a copy of the Valley Farmer, 
and theieupon he remitted five dollars to pay for 
five years inadvance. Now we call this a good 
example; not that we ask other people to follew 
it unlessthey see fit, but wish themto do better 
than that, viz. get six subscribers among their 
neighbors, and send us five dollars te pay for se- 
ven copies of the paper for one year. 


Vv 





XS A private letter from an individual in Lin- 
coln County, who has had one of Wheeler’s 
Horse Power Threshers in operation for a few 
weeks thus speaks of this machine and of the 
Valley Farmer: 

“I have done a good business with my machine 
considering the amount of capital invested—about 
$300, including wagon, machine, fan and other 
minor articles. Ithas threshed about 4500 bush- 
els of grain, and I charge five cts. per bushel» 
when cleaned, and three and a half cents 
uncleaned, furnishing two hands. This has left 


me $150 to $160 for my investment so far, and I 
anticipate another $100this fall. So far the ma- 
chine has cost mejust twenty five cents for repairs. 
It needs about a dollars worth of repairs at present. 
I have been running a common fan by the horse 
power, having it attached bya leather band run- 
ning upon a four and three-fourths inch pulley, 
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on the end of the shaft opposite the large band 
wheel. It works admirably. 

“Your paper is much esteemed by the enter- 
prising farmers who have seen and spoken ot it to 
me, but agriculture in this region is in its infancy; 
or rather the system practiced (if itbe a sys- 
tem) is happily, as 1 hope in its dotage, and must 
soon give place toa better. The Valley Farmer 
will do much towards producing this change.” 





THE OSAGE ORANGE. 


NEAR Boonvitie, Mo. Nov, 11,1851 

Mr. Epiror:—Will you be so kindas to give 
us through the columns of your very excellent, 
peper, the management of the Osage Orange plant: 
—Ist, time the time of planting the seed, or plants. 
—2d, time of prunning, and what height from 
the ground they should be cut, (the first time of 
pruning )—and the distance from plant to plant— 
by answering the above you wi!! oblige a friend 
and subscriber to your paper—(a paying one. ) 

I bought in your city last spring one dollar’s 
worth of seed of the Osage Orange, and planted 
one half about the 20th March not steeped, the 
other I planted 20th of April steeped 36 hours in 
warm water,—I thiak allthe first came up but 
none of the last. 

Those that cameup are now from 2to 4 feet 
high, and from one to twenty inches apart. I 
am pleased with the appearance of the plant, and 
if seed can be procured Ithink fo try it more ex- 
tensively next spring. 

You would confera favor on a number of your 
subscribers inthissection by giving a thorough 
description of the management of the above plant 

Respectfully, 
H. M. MYERS. 

E. Assott, Esq. 


We intend in our January number to take up 
the subjectand give athorough history of the 
plant and the proper method of its cultivation 
and treatment. 





Lee County AGricULTTRAL Sootery.—A 
meeting for the formation of the Lee County Ag- 
ricultural Society, was held at the Court tiouse 
in the city of Keokuk, Nov, 1, 1851. 

A constitution and code of bye-laws were ad- 
opted, and the following officers elected. 

President—Wm. Lamb. 

Vice President—Wm. Leighton. 

Treasurer—Gen. R. P. Lowe. 

Secretary—G. W. Edmondson. 

The following pereons were appointed Direc- 
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tors of the Society, viz: Smith Hamill, of Jackson 
Township; Garry Lewis, of Montrose; Adam 
Wier, of West Point; Joshua Owen, of Washing- 
ton, and W. J. Cochran of Charleston township. 





New AGRICULTURAL AND MecHANICAL Pa- 
pen.—At the meeling of the Lee County Agri- 
cultural Society, the tollowing resolution was 
adopted: 

Having understood that it is in contemplation 
to publish aState Agricultural and Mechanic’s 


paper, to be edited by G. W. Edmondson, Esq., 
of Keokuk, 


Resolved, That, having confidence in the abili- 
ties and experience of Mr. Edmonson, as an edi- 
tor and practical farmer, we hereby recommena 
his paper to the State and urge that it may be sus- 
tained by every tarmer and friend to agricultnre. 


Dr. Edmondson has had considerable experi- 
ence as a Wiifer upon topics connected with ag- 
riculture, and we doubt not he wil give the far- 
mers of Iowa @ very valuable paper. 





EXxTENsive Farmins.—We understand that a 
gentieman of thiscity who is owner of a large 
body of land in St. Charles County, Mo., lying 
in the (point? between the Missouri and Mis- 
SisSippi rivers, designs next season to put in one 
thousand acres of wheal in one field, which will 
probably be the largest wheat field in the world. 
He will start eight breaking up teams of four 
yoke of oxen each, using a plow which will turn 
a twenty-fonr inch furrow. Alter the breaking 
the tract will be enelosed with a substantial etake 
and rider fence, some seven or eight miles in 
tenghth, and at the proper séazon the ground wil} 
be thorouguly harrowed, seeded, harrowed again, 
and rolled. Theexpense of breaking, fencing, 
and seeding, is estimoted at five dollars an acre, 
and if the season is favorable, the énterprising 
proprietor calcalates to clearten dollars an acre 
over and above this expense and the cost of har- 
vesting. This is an experiment upon a grand 
scvle, yet we know the gentieman is just the man 
todo up things in a magnificent manner, and we 
shall watch the progress of his experiment with 
much interest. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, — Tiie gentlemanly and 
attentive Secretary of the !°, York State Agricul- 
tural Sucivty has ave. laid usjunder obligations 
to him for anuiser of the superb annnals of that 

eir * Tranasactions” 
for 1850. Weplace these volumes among our 
choicest books, and find them an invaluable help 
to when searching for practical information on 
any topic connected with our noble science. 
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The present volume contains beside numerous 
elegant engravings a neat typographical map of 
Seneca County. Hereafter we shall inake some 
extracts from the work, but at this time we have 
only space to cull this morsel from the report of 
E. M. Bradley madeto the Committee on Farms: 


**] subscribe for and read six agricultural pa- 
pers, which I consider the best invesiment made 
in the year.” 





BrauMIn CATTLE IN ouR CountTRY— The 
White God of the Hindoos.—A pair of beautiful 
natural curiosities, consisting of a Brahmin steer 
and heifer, recently brougbt to this country from 
the East Indies, ata cost of near four thousand 
dollars arein Cincinnati. These singular animals 
have each on the withers,a large boneless hump 
—that onthe male greatly exceeds that of the fe- 
male in size. Theirears are very long, those of 
the female being exactly thirteen inches in length, 
The horns are straight and only about six inches 
in length. The color of the steer isa pure glos- 
sy white, with blue spotsin the skin. The height, 
to the top of the bump, is fifteen hands and one 
and ahalf inches, The heifer is considerably 
sinaller, and of a handsome brown color. . It is 
said that the Brabimin people bave for ages past 
worshipped them as gods. These two are the 
only ones in America, and are truly well worth 
a visit, especially from those who contemplate and 
study nature,— Cincinnali Gaz. 





o 
IMPROVEMENT IN GRIST MILLS, 

Mr. M. Milliard, of Lake Mills, Jefferson couh- 
ty, Wisconsin, has invented and taken measures 
to secure a patent in grist mills, which consists in 
an improved method of hanging and forming the 
driving attachment of the mill-slones, by causing 
the stone to be balanced on a pin or roller which 
sustains the stone by a crass-bar, carrying it at 
its central opening, whereby itis made to sit is 
a traverse grove cut into the upper end of the 
lower shalt, the said grove being bisected at 
rivht angles by a simi!ar one for the reception of 
the cross-bar referred to. An uppershaft h s 
projections. which fit into the grove carrying the 
balance pin, which serve, by the screw cet the 
‘op, towepress the stone and guage it to its prop- 
er grinding distance with respect to the lower 
stone. The lower shaft is capable of vecet tig 
a slightly vertical motion—being sppoiied bya 
spring at the bottom—the whole effect of which 
istorender the stone adjustable to thefutmost nis 
céty. The mode of hanging the stone is also 
claimed to be an improvement in respect to ob- 
viating some friction in the present modes of 
hanging. 
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THE NEW BARLEY CROP, 


The Albany Journal states that the receipts of 
the new crop of Barley, at tide water. has not 
met fhe expectations of the trade. Wisconsin 
has, and is doing her share in supplying the mar- 
ket and a consumer in Albany, early in the sea- 
son contracted for some 20,000 or 30,000 bushels, 
the growth of the State, to be delivered there du- 
ring the Canal season. On the other hand, a ror- 
tion of the crop of N. York hasbeen sent Wes’, 
and some dealers in Western New York, who 
have heretofore sent all their purchases to Aiba- 
ny, have beenand are still shipping to St: Louis 
all they can purchase. 

The following figures show the receipts at 
tide water from Aug. 13th to Oct. 22d, inclusive 
for this and the last year: 


1850, Barley, receipts at tide water,........ 1,012,255 
1851, do do GO cnc eeeee 709,209 
Decrease ee eeeereee eereee eee eee teee 303,046 | 


bushels of the new crop. 

The receipts last year from the opening of naviga- | 
tion to the 14th August, exceed those of a correspon- 
ding period this year 22,568 bushels. The following 
are the figures:— 








1850, Receipt from 22d April to 15th Aug..... 136,953 
1851, do 15th April to 14th Aug....- 115,385 
Decrease ooce cccccscccscccssecssccsecess 22,568 


The total receipts at tide water last year were 
1,744,867 bushels, and to obiain a corresponding 
amount at the close of canal navigation, there 
will be required 921,273 bushels to be received 
during the last week in October, and the month 
of November. 

The amount required for consumption in Al-| 
bany during the malting and brewing season, and 
before the crops of 1852 are brougnt to market, | 
is estimated at 600,000 bushels, and for other lo- | 
calities in that, and in the Eestern and Southern 
States, about 1,000,000 bushels., making a total of 
1,600,000 bushels. 

Shipments from Albany tothe South and East 
up to the 25th ult. were 550,000 bushels, and there 

required 450,000 bushels to meet their 
wants. With regard to malting and brewing 
in Albany, the Evening Journal says: 

“It is estimated that the malters and brewers 

thi s city have already taken in this season 
from 150,000 to 200,000 bushels, and anticipate | 
receiving, during the winter, 200,000 bushels by | 
railroad, and 150,500 bushels from teams arriving | 
in the street. There can be no doubt but thata_ 


goodly amount will be brought forward by rail- | 

after the close of canal navigation, and a) 
considerable amount in farmer’s wagons from | 
the surrounding country, but we are of the opin- | 


_ will fall short. 
Corn next spring and summer in certain localities. 


= ———— 

ion that the receipts from the latter source will 
fall short and that the railroad receipts will ex- 
ceed the estimate. There is a'so required by our 
inallers 200,000 bushels of Rye. This, together 
with our estimate of Barley wanted, shows the 
extent of the malting facilities in our city. 





0 

T° Now that our farmeis are about claving up 
theis present year’s labors and counting their loss 
and gains,some estimate nay bemade of the crops 
in this section of Missouri. 

1. Hemp.—Taking the average for the last 
eight years, this yeai’s crop is a full one; but 
comparing it with the crop of 1849 and 1850 it is 
about two-thirds. We believe this is not far trom 
the facts in the case, Of course this depends 
somewhat upon the sort of weather there will 
be for breaking. 

2. Corn.—The crop in upper Missouri, north 
and souih ofthe Missouri River, will not aver- 
age a halfcrop compared with 1850. In Clay, 
Platte, Ray, and a few other river couuties, it will 
go over half, but including the prairie counties it 
There must be a great scarcity of 


3. Wheat.—The crop is an average one—and 
we presume willbe almost wholly consumed at 
home. It will not, at all events, effect the St. 
Louis market one wayor the other. Our wheat 
is a very superior quality, an! hence does not 
‘have a fair chance” with that grown in Iorwa 
and Ilinois; which finds a market in St. Louis. 

4, Oats.—The crop was a good one but was 


| wholly consumed athome and at Fort Leaven- 


worth. 

5. Hogs.—they are searce and generally of 
small size—not more than enough if enough for 
home consumption. The asking price is 48. 
Messrs. E. B. Allen & Co.,we are informed, of- 
fered to pay 3$ cash for several hundred thou- 
send, but have not bought a pound at that price, 
The old stock of Baconis swept clean, and the 
young shoats have bled freely in consequence of 
it. To this cause much disease may be attributed. 

6. Beef.—Any quantity in the country from 
yearlingsto four years old. The stock of work 
cattle is large, so of young mules. 

The peach crop wasa failure in many locali- 
jess in others, plenty. Apples, in the general, 
did not beartheir usual quantity. Potatoes both 
sweet and Irish are abundant. Turnips and cab- 
beges rather scarce. Butter and eggs, chickens 
and turkeys,al ways scarce and in demand.—[Lib- 
erty ( Me.) Tribune, 
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HOW TO MAKE VINEGAR. 


A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator says: 
T.ke an old cask and bore a number of holes in 
the sides and bottom, place it over a wash tub, 
get a quantity of beech or maple shavings, soak 
them in vinegar, then put them into the cask and 
leave the top of the eask open, lay some sticks 
across thetop of the cask, on which place a 
pail or pan-full of cider, put some large cotton 
threads or peices of sponge into the cider, and let 
them hang over the edges of the pan and your 
apparatusis complete. The cider is by capilliary 
attraction drawn up the threads or sponge over 


the edge of the pan and drops on the shavings, 
and trickles through them iuto the wash tub be- 
neath; let it gothrougi two or three times, and 
you will have vinegar. The cider, by passing 
slowly over the shavings, is sprea| out into a 
very thin surface, and every particle is exposed to 
the action of the air which comes in at the holes 
in the bottom and sides of the cask. 


If several of these casks are placed ina small 
rooin the absorption of oxygen willbe so great 
asto raise the tempe:ature of the room several 
degrees. A person who has but a small quantit 
of cider,m y not beat the trouble of fixing a cas 
My vinegar cask getting low a few weeks since, 
Iadopted the following plan: I put one tin pan 
on the floor and another ina chair by its side. 
I filled the upper one with cider, and put a strip 
of cotion cloth several inches wide into it, let it 
hang over the edze of the pan, and, in the course 
of the day, the cider found its way into the one on 
the floor. I repeated this process several times, 
and had good vinegar. It will take longer this 
way, for the surface exposed is not so large. The 
shavings in the cask should lie as light as possi- 
ble to admit ofa free circulation. The ingenui- 
ty of your readers will suggest convenient ways; 
all the secret is in exposing a large surface. 





TO PROTECT SHEEP FROM DOGS. 

The general evil of dogs which I see is 
claiming at present, the most stringent leg- 
islation in our Northern States to protect 
the sheep, likewise exists with us. Our 
own Legislature has done much and will 
no doubt do more, at the preper time to er- 
adicate this evil. In the mean time, to er- 
adicate this evil let me publish tothe sheep 
raising world, a remedy against the des- 
truction of sheep by dogs, which was given 
me a short time since byahighly respecta- 
ble and valued friend, himself an extensive 
wool-grower. It consists simply, in placin 
on one sheep in every ten of the flock, a bell 
of the usual size for sheep. The reasoning 
of my friend is this: the instinct of the dog 
prompts him to doall his acts ina sly,stealthy 
manner-—his attacks upon sheep are most 





frequently at night when they are at rest, 
and the sudden and simultaneous jirgling of 
all the bells, strike terror to the «logs; who 
turn tail and leave the sheep, fearing the 
noise of the bells would lead to their expo- 
sure. The ratio of bells may be made to va- 
ry according to size ofthe flock, 

The importance of sheep preservation 
from dogs, the writer hopes will claim for 
this communication, an insertion in most of 
the papers ofthe Union, that a remedy so 
cheap and simple may be fully tested.— 
[Richmond Whig. 

Soliman it lenemnmennt 
VALUE OF THE PUBLIC LANDS OF IL- 
LINOIS 
{From Robert Rantoul, Jr.’s, letter to Robert Schuyler, 
Esq-, Presideat of the Central Railroad.) 

Ten years ago Illinois, borne down with 
debt, had not only not a mile of railroad, or 
plank road in operation within her borders, 
but no reasonable plan had been agreed up- 
on by which she could hope to diminish her 
debt, discharge her interest, or acquire fa- 
cilities of communication. She has now her 
canal debt rapidly appreaching towards ex- 
tinction, revenues sufficient in a very short 
time to discharge her whole interest with- 
out increasing the rate of taxation, one hun- 
dred miles ef canal, and a still greater 
length of railroad, in a highly profitable op- 
eration, with plank roads in great numbers, 
paying dividends large enough to insure the 
early construction of several thousnad miles 
more, Not only so, but she has before her 
the certainty that she will be supplied with 
more than twelve hundred, perhaps it may 
be safely said, more than fifteen hundred 
miles of railroad in the next five or six years 
and channels are already constructed to con- 
vey her products. transported to her bor- 
ders on these railroads, through Michigan, 
Indiana, and the Eastern States to the sea- 
board and abroad. If, paralyzed as she 
has for the last ten years, her growtu was 
at about the same rate as that of Michigan, 
having less than half as dense a population, 
with her railroads and lake borders and 
her steamboats; about the same as that of 
Missouri with only two-thirds as dense a 
population and with the Queen City of the 

reat River in her centre receiving the 
whole current of em’ ;ration up the Missis— 
sippi about the same as numerically as that 
of Wisconsin and Iowa together, these two 
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starting with a hundred thousand square | atmospheric air of the mountains, and pro- 
miles of land unoccupied, wholly unencum.- | duce an effect upon the tea plant adverse to 
bered with debt and accessible from the | its perfection, and repugnant to the produc- 
lake and from the rivor;—why should she | tion ofthe finest quality of the tea lea!. We 


not, in her present healthy condition, her 
limbs unshackled and her pathway free be- 
fore her, advance with the step of a giant 
refreshed, towards her natural position 
among the first in population, power, and 
wealth of the North American confedera- 
cy? 
CULTURE OF THE TEA PLANT. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Sept. 23, 1851. 

Gentiemer: —When I was last in Lon- 
don, in 1848, samples of the tea grown in 
Assam by the Assam Tea Co.—also sam. 
yles ofthe tea grown and manufactured by 
the East India Co., London, upon the Him. 
milayah Mountains, North West Province 
of India, of both black and green tea, were 
sent to me by some of the officers of the As- 
sam Tea Co., for examination. 
these samples bear any comparison with 
the best quality of China teas. The soil 
and climate will not admit of it. It remains, 
therefore, for the United States to compete 
with China in the growth and manufacture 
of the finest quality of tee. No other na- 
tion cando it I believe, because we have 
sufficient evidence of the fact that the soil 
and climate of Assam are adapted to the 
growth of the tea plant, but do not, and nev- 
er will, produce the finest quality of tea. 
The tea grown by the East India Co., N. 
W. Province of India, upon the mountains, 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, is of 
a fair useful quality, but by no means equal 
to the finest quality of China tea. 

It is well known that the tea plant will 
not flourish upon any part of the plains of 
India. Therefore, an artificial climate is 
obtained by elevation. In tropical climates 
296 feet of vertical elevation are equal to 
one degree of latitude in temperature; con- 
sequently 6,000 feet of elevation would be 
equal to 13 degrees of latitude. 

Mussoorie, the Himmilayah mountains, 
is about 31 degrees of north latitude, so that 
13 degrees of latitude by elevation would 
give a temperature corresponding with 44 
degrees of North lattitude winter time. It 
is a philosophical speculation of my own, 
that the pestiferous atmosphere of the plains 
of India combine, in some degree, with the 
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are not so cramped in this country for the 
want of frosts and snows and strong winds, 
that we cannot find ample space this side 
of the clouds of Heaven for tea plantations 
to meet exactly the wants of the plant. We 
can run to the North or the South, East or 
West, and plant our foot upon the exact par- 
allel adapted to our wishes, and leave the 
lofty mountains undisturbed. 


Although my beginning were and are 
small and feeble, and not sustained by any 
immense or ordinary pecuniary aid, so es- 
sential to a great national undertaking, yet 
I am thankful for the continued enjoyment 
of health and strength, and for a certain 
progressive advancement, which leaves no 
ground for apprehending any reverse re- 
sult in the tea cultivation, The seedlings 
which have germinated this summer, and are 
now from 8 to 10 inches in height, are far 
more numerous than I have had them at any 
former period, The excessive drought and 
heat have, no doubt, been prejudicial to the 
vegetation of the tea nut, as well as to the 
growth and vigor of the tea plant. The ab- 
solute necessity of a more thorough irri- 
gationis quite apparent. My older and lar- 
ger plants now stand heat and cold, and 
havegrown finely since they were trans— 
planted from the villagein March. Most 
of them are covered in blossom buds. The 
first blossom appeared yesterday, Numbers 
of others are just ready to open out. The 
autumnal planting of tea nuts have germin- 
ated more generally than those planted in 
the Spring and Summer, but they appear in 
May, and continue through the summer in 
lesser numbers. The nuts which I have 
just received from China, of this year’s 
growth, are in sound condition, a small part 
of which will be spared to those desirous 
of planting, will be the best that can be ob_ 
tained. I am aware that farmers, as well as 
others, are apt to be impatient, and grudge 
the long time they must wait for the latter 
harvest. Many of them, doubtless, with 
me, ean remember when there was not a 
blade of cotton grown inthe United States, 
nor a steamboat floating upon the ocean. 

Your obedient servant, 


JUNIUS SMITH, LL. D. 
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This department will be conducted by 


Mrs. MARY ABBOTT, 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 

Now that we have come to the close of 
the year, it is meet that we should pause 
and ask ourselves and our readers, what we 
have been doing the past year. Have we 
advanced in all that was lovely and of good | 
report? Howcan we account to ourselves 
for the talent of time and every other talent | 
God has committed to our charge? If we | 
cannot reckon with ourselves to satisfaction 
how shall we account to God, whose we 
areandto whom belongeth every thing that | 
we possess? 

As to ourself we have to acknowledge 
that we are an unprofitable servant, yet we 
are not without hope, that we have scat- 
tered some seed that shall spring etl 
and bear fruit, perhaps long after we have | 
mouldered inthe grave. In conducting the | 
Famity Circre ithas been our wish and 
aiin that the few pages devoted to it should | 
be indeed, both instructive and useful to the | 
Family, and we hope our endeavors have | 
not been in vain. And letus remember | 
that those who write and those who read 
must doit as they “who must give account 
for all the deeds done here inthe body.” 

There isa solemnity about the close of 
the year that makes ita good time to form 
resolutions of amendment; and if conscious of 
our weakness we ask strength of Him who 
is ready to give willingly, then we shall be 
enabled to make each succeeding year bet- 
ter than the last, and the closing ~ear of 
our lives the best, and weshall sink ... the 
repose of the grave with the joyful anticipa- 
tion that He who has given us strength here 
will also give us “an inheritance incorrup- 
table, indefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 








VICTORIA REGINA. 


We have before us an engraving of the Victor- 
ia Regina, from the original drawing transmitted 
to tue London Geographical Society Oct. 17, 
1837, by its discoverer, Dr. Schomburgh. It is 
the most majestic flower we have ever seen or 
read of. We will here give a description of this 


very beoutiful flower, which we copy from the 
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‘¢In my rambles though the West Indian Ar- 
chipelago, I had frequentiy met the white water 
lily; but the remark of an eminent betanist 
that these floating plints were entirely un- 
known on the continent of South America, did 


_not make me expect to find a representative of 


that tribe, which, for the superior grandeur of ita 
leaves, and the beauty of its flowers, and its 
fragrance, maybe classed amongst the grandest 
It was on 
the Ist of January this year; while contending 
with the difficulties nature opposed in different 
forms to our progress up the river Berbice, (in 
British Guiana;) that we arrived at a point where 
the river expanded and formed a currentless ba- 
sin. Some objectto the southern extremity of 
this basin attracted my attention. It was impos- 
sible to form any idea of what it could be, and, an- 
imating thecrew to increase the rate of their 
paddling, shortly afterwards we were opposite the 
object which had raised my curiosity. A vege- 
tavle wonder! all calamities were forgotten, I felt 
as a bontanist, and felt mysellrewarded. A gi- 
gantic leaf, from fiveto six feet in diameter; 
salver-shaped, with a broad rim of light green 
above and a vivid crimson below, resting upon 
the water. Quile in character with the wonder- 
ful leaf wasthe luxuriant flower, consisting of 
many hundred petals; passing in alternate tints 
from pure white to rose and pink. The smooth 
water was covered with them, and I rowed from 
one to the other, and alwaye observed something 
new to admire. The leaf on its surface is of a 
bright green, in form almost orbiculate, with this 
exception, opposite its axis, where it is slight- 
ly bent up. Its diameter measured from five to 
six feet, around the whole margin extended a rim 
about three to five inches high, onthe inside light 
green, like the surface of the leaf; on the outside, 
like the leaf’s lower part, of a bright crimson. 
The ribs are very prominent; almost an inch high 
1u “te from a common centre, and consists of 
¢ight principalone, with a great many others 
branching off from them. These are crossed again 
by a raised membrane, or bands at right angles, 
which gives the whole the appearance ofa spi- 
der’s web, and are beset with prickles; the veins 
contain air cells like the petiole and flower stem. 
The divisions of the ribs and bands are visible on 
the upper surface of the leaf, by which it appears 
areolated. The*yeang leaf in convolute, and ex- 
pands but slowly; the prickly stem ascends with 
the young leaf tillit has reached the surface; by 
the time it is developed its own weight depresses 
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the stem,and it floats now on the water. Tle stem 
of the flower is an inch thick near the calix,and 
is studded with sharp elastic prickles; about three 
quarters of an inch inlength. The calix is four 
leaved, each upwausls of seven inches in length, 
and three inches in breauth; at the base they are 
thick, white inside, redish brown, and prickly 
outside. ‘Ihe diameter of the calix is twelve to 
twenty-three inches, on it rests the magnificent 
flower, which, when fully developed covers com- 
pletely the calix with i's Nuirired petals. When 
it first opens it is white, and pink in the middle, 
which spreals over the whole flower, the 
more it advances in its age, and it is generally 
found the next day of a pink color. Asif to en- 
hance its beauty, it issweet-scented. Like others 
of its tribe, it possesses a fleshy disk, and the pe- 
tals and stamen pass gradually into each other, 
and many petaloid leaves may be observed which 
have vestiges of another. ‘The petals next to 
leaves of the calix are fleshy, ard possess air cells 
which certainly must contribute to the buoyan- 
cy'ofthe flower. The seeds of the many-celled 
fruit are numerous, and imbedded in a spengy 
substance. We met them hereafter fiequently, 
and the higher we advanced the more gigantic 
they became. We measured a leaf which was 
six feet five inches ia diameter, its rim five and 
a halfinches high, and the flower across fifteen 
inches. The flower is muchinjared by a beetle, 
(Trichius.**Spec?”) which completély destroys 
the inner the disk, we have counted sometimes 
from twenty to thirty in one flower. 


The Horticulturist for October contains a des- 
cription ofthe growth and flowering ol the first 
plant of this species in America, in the garden of 
Caleb Cope, Esq.; President of the Pennsylvania 
florticustural Society. The Horticulturist re- 
marks: ‘*The event in our floriculture world just 
now, is the blooming of the Vicforia—that queen 
of water lillies—at the cc mn'ry residence oi the 
President of the Pensylyania Horticultural Soci- 
ety. Mr. Copr’s zeal ands, irit in the intreduc- 
tion and cultivation of this noble plant, have been 
most satisf.ctorily rewarded by a larger growth, 
both of flower aid leal, than the most skillful cal- 
ture in Euroye has yetattained. The committee 
on plants and flowers of the Horticultural Secie- 
ty, were present on the second flowering blooin- 
ing. ‘The measured the petals, whictrthey jound 
seven inches in length, aud the crown or disk of 
the flower three inciies, thus making the diame- 
ter of the whole seventeen inches. ‘This is three 
inches larger than any flower p 





' 


gland. The leaves are also six inches larger than 
any grown there.” The largest leat produced 
up to Aug. 12th measured six feet six inches in 
diameter. 

If we should be so fortunate as to attend 
the meeting of the Pomological Congress next 
autumn, we shall endeavor to see this flower ard 
inbale its fragrance, and we will then give ow 
readers a more particular description of it. 





o— 
tOW TO DO GOOD. 

Dr, Johnson wisely said, “He who waits to do 
a good deal of good at once, will never do any- 
thing.” Life is made up oflittle things. It is 
but once in an age that occasion is offered for 
doing a great deed. 
being great in little things. blow are 
built? By one shoveliul of dirt after 
one shoveliul ata time, and never **wait to doa 
geod deal of good at once.” 


If we do mach good in the world, we must be 
willing to do good in little things, little acts one 
alter another, setling a good example all the time; 
we do the first good thing wecan, and then the 
nex', and so keep on doing good. ‘This is the 
way to aceomplish anything. Thus only shall 
we do all the good in our power,—[ American 
Messeuger. 


True greatness consists in 
railroads 
another; 


ee ee 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 
‘She need not seek ‘another sphere’ 
lor greater work than this; 
For on her soul will ever hang 
Earth’s wretchedness or bliss! 
The moral sense, a plastic thing, 
Lies in her arias to mould; 
How fearful then the destiny 
That her weak hands may hold. 

There is much clamor in these days of progress 
respecting a grant of new righis, or an extension 
of privileges to oursex, A powerful moralist 
has said that, In conteniion for power, both the 
philosophy and poetry of life are dropped and 
trodden down.” = Would not a still yreater loss 
accrue todomestic happiness, and tothe inter- 
ests of well balanced socie. y, should the intimate 
delicasy and prerogative of women, as women,be 
forfeited or sacrificed? 

‘T have given her as a helpinate,’? said the 
voice that cannot eir, when it spake unto Adam, 
in tne cool of the day, amid the trees of Paradise. 
Not as a toy, a clog, a wrestler, a prize fighter. 
No, a helpmate, such as was fitting for man to 
desire, nd for woman to become. 

Since the creator bas assigned different spheres 
of action for the differen! sexes, it is to be pre- 
sumed, from his unerring wscem, that there is 
vork enough in eaca depa: 


meutto employ thein, 
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and that the faithful performance of that work 
will be for the benefit of both. If he has made 
ene the priestess of the inner temple, committing 
to her charge its unrevealed sanctities,why should 
we seek to mingle in the warfare thut may thun- 
der at its gates or rock its torrents. Need she 
again be tempted by pride or curiosity, or glow- 
ing words tobarterher own Eden? 

The true nobility of womenist« keep her own 
sphere and to adorn it; not like the comet daunt- 
ing and perplexing other systems, but asthe pure 
star, which is the fi:st to light the day, and the 
last to leave it. If she share not the fame ol the 
ruler and the blood shedder, her good works, 
such as “becomes those who profess godliness,” 
though they leave no “foot-prints on the sands of 
time,”? may find record in the “Latab’s Book of 
Life.” 

Mothers! are not our rights sufficiently exten- 
sive—the sanctuary of love, the throne of the 
heart, the “‘moulding of the whole mass of mind 
in its formation?” 

Have we not powet enough in all the realm of 
sorrow and suffering—over all the forms of igno- 
ranceand want—amid all forms of miaistrations 
of lovefrom the cradle to the sepulchre? 

Se let us be contented and diligent, aye, grate- 
ful and joyous, making this brieflifea hymn of 
praise, until called to that choir which knows no 
discord, and whose melody is eternal. 
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THE- PARTIAL CAT. 


The story of the “‘wise dog,”’ in one of 
thelate papers, brought to my remember- 
ance a scarcely less remarkable cat, that re- 
cently belonged to an aunt ef mine. Now 
my aunt is one of the best of women, and 
the cat, if not “wise,” was a great favorite 
in the family, and endowed with some qual- 
ities not usually credite! to her species. 
Puss at one time had » very interesting 
family ofkittens. They wereall bright and 
active, but one of them was observed to have 
a greater resemblance to its mother than 
the rest, and was indeed the pretiest kit. 
ten of the whole, and she showed a partic- 
cular attachment to it. A neighbor begged 
one of them of my aunt, and being allowed 
her choice, selected the favorite one and car- 
ried ithome. All this occurred in the ab- 
sence of the feline mother, who on her re- 
turn evidently observed with concern the 
loss of her pet. She immediately began to 





search the house and out houses, insisted on 











having the doors opened tor her admission to 
all the rooms in the house; she instituted the 
same search through all the neighborhood, 
and at last found the object of her pursuit; she 
carressed it with every manifestation of ma- 
ternal fondness and delight, fed it, and then, 
much to the surprise of the lady of the house, 
took her departure, leaving the kitten be. 
hind; in a few hours she returned, bring. 
ing one of her other kittens in her mouth 
which she placed on the floor beside the 
newly found. ‘Ah! thought the lady, ‘‘so 
I am going to have the mother and all her 
progeny quartered on me;”’ this, however, 
was not the intention of the cat, for after 
caressing the kitten she had brought, for a 
few moments, she took the other in her 
mouth and carried it to its former home, 
and never again visited the one she had giv- 
en in exchange. 


a 





PROTECTING TENDER ROSES. 

After trying various modes of sheltering 
tender roses during winter, including the 
use of moss, inverted turf straw,tan bark 
covered with boards, &c, none appears to 
be equal, says the Albany Cultivator to a 
covering with the branches of evergreens. 
Plants but slightly tender need but little 
shielding in this way; while those the most 
susceptible should be encased several in- 
ches thick. One eminent advantage which 
this treatment possesses, is the entire free- 
dom from decay in the bark and stems of 
the shielded plants, which sometimes results 
from other modes, Pine, hemlock, white 
cedar, &c., may be used fcr this purpose. 
Where evergreen hedges or screens have 
been planted, the shearings or clippings 
may be employed with great convenience. 

SMALL MYSTERIES. 

In the home-eircle, nothing is more pro- 
ductive of mischief than small mysteries, 
the concealment of little things, and the fur- 
tive accomplishment of what might better 
be done openly. Dr. Johnson, in his for- 
cible language, once said, “Nothing ends 
more fatally than mysteriousness in trifles; 
indeed, it commonly ends in guilt, for those 
who begin by concealment of innocent things 
will soon have something to hide which 
they dare not bring to light.” 

The faculty for concealment—or, as the 
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phrenologists term it, ‘‘secretiveness’’—is 
a dangerous gift; openness and candor are 
delightful in a household; giving all the 
members a pleasant participation in each 
other’s happiness. When we discover that 
a friend has deceived or only halt trusted 
us, we regard him ever after with suspi- 
cion, and it requires a long time for him to 
recover the ground he has lost in our con- 
fidenceandesteem. Especially is this true 
in the family; for when we perceive that 
those abroad know more of the motives of 
a memLer of the same house than we do, it 
seems as if wrong was done which cannot 
be forgotten. 

Husbands and wives ensure domustic dis- 
comfort by having out-door confidents. 
Coolness and even separation have had their 
rise in some trifling matters of this sort, 
when the parties might, by a wiser course, 
have remained affectionate and inseparable, 
Children who prefer other friends over 
their parents are almost sure to be led into 
error and unhappiness. While under the 
home roof, the heart should be kept there; 
the preliminaries to a future home causing 
the only exception: And even in such a| 
case, he or she is usually best married 
whose parents are earliest apprised of the 
engagement.—[ Family Visitor. 





COOKING THE APPLE. 


The apple is both nutritious and wholesome 
and deserving a more prominent place in the 
catalogue of table fruits than is genera!ly assigned 
to it. Sweet apples contain a large amount of 
saccharine matter and are probably more nu- 
tritious than the sour varieties. The apple, how- 
ever, like all other frnits should never be eaten 
in an unsound or unripe state, and the fairest and 
most perfect fruit should always, if possible be 
selected for use. 


Aprite Syrur,—Tuke a dozen fine semi-acid 
ripe apples, pare and cut them into thin slices 
and put them into a stone bottle with a gill of 
water and one anda half pounds of pounds of 
powdered sugar. Cork the bottle and boil it 
gently (in a kettle of hot water is belter) two 
hourg, and then suffer it to cool. When nearly 
cold flavor with orange-flower water, or lemon, 
or any essence which may be desired, and pour 
it into wide-necked bottles for use. 


AprpLe CusTarv.—Take large and fair tart ap- 





and put them into a well tinned pan, scatter su- 
gar over the whole, and flavor with lemon peel 
orangeor cinnamon. Bake until soft, then put 
them ina dish, and pour over them a custard 
made of eggs and milk, in proportion of four of 
the former to one quart of the latter. 

App_e PorraGce.—Take ripe apples carefully 
pared and cored, and pu! them in layers in a stone 
or earthern jar alternately with layers of sugar. 
If the app'es are sweet, a little lemon or quince 
intermingled will give it a better flavor. Cover 
the whole with wheat paste or dough and place 
the jarin the oven for baking. Let it remain all 
night and it will make a delicious dish for break- 
fast. 
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Rice Breap.—Take six table-spoonfuls of boil- 
ed rice, and one of butter; rub them together and 
then pour in balf a pint of milk; add two eges and 
six table-spoonfuls of wheat flour. Mix all to- 
ge’her, and bake a liftle brown; and you will 
have a very good and wholesome kind of bread. 


—_———0 

To Make Goop Wueatr Pancakes.—Rub 
two teaspoonfuls of soda into a quart of flour, 
stirring briskly enough sour milk to make batter. 
Cream improves it. Buttermilk is not so goed 
as sour milk. The griddle should be pretty hot. 
GINGERBREAD Snaps.— Take a pound and ahal 
of flour, half a pound of batter, the same of suf 
gar and molasses, and an ounce of powdered gin- 
ger. Mix well before the fire, and add five tea— 
spoonfuls of thick cream, work into a stiff paste 
roll out thin, dip a wine glass into fleur and cut 
out the snaps with it, and bake in a quick oven, 
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To Keer Ciper Sweet.—I have tried sever) 
ways of keeping cider, and have found the fol- 
lowing to succeed:—TI let my cider work until it 
has fermented a little, andthen pour inatea-cup 
full of mustard ineach barrel. Please insert this 
for the benefit ef those who love good sweet ci- 


der in the winter.—[Moore’s Rural New York- 
er. 
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VirotniA Ecco Breapv.—Dissolve one table- 
spoonful of butter in three anda half quarts of 
milk; add one quart of Indian meal, half a pint of 
wheat flour, a little salt, and two eggs well beat 
en; mix all well together, and bake ina buttered 
tin. 


If one ounce of powdered gum trajacanth, in 
the white of six eggs, well beaten, is applied to a 
window, it will prevent the rays of the sun from 








ples, core them, and fill the openings with sugar, 


getting in. 
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Tue CATALOGUE oF THE Wor tp’s Fain.— 
The Enterprise of Printsrs.—Fifteen thousand 
persons had to be written to for their modicum 
of “copy” for the catalogue, ora description oi 
what each was about to sendto the exhibition. 
Fifty thousand printed circulars were sent out. 
The catalogue, the labor upon which was com- 
menced in January, 1851, was,classified, made up, 
printed and bound in four days. The first per—- 
fect impression was only produced at 10 o’clock 
on the night preceding the opening of the Ex- 
hibition, yet 10,000 bound copies were punctually 
delivered at the Crystal Palace on the following 
morning. The two copies presented to the Queen 
and Prince Albert, on that morning, bound in 
morocco, lined with silk, and gilt-edged, were 
bound, lined and gilded in six hours. Of the 
“Official? catalougue 250,000 copies have been 
printed, consuming 105 tons of paper, the duly 
upon whieh was one thousand four hundred 
and seventy poands sterling. Besides these, 5010 
pages of lists, other catalogues, reports, &e., 
were printed. The weight of type thus employ- 
ed was 52,000 pounds. 





Many kinds of garden jseeds lose.their 





vegetative power if kept. over the first 
year- Be sure then tosow none but _new | 
seeds. 


COMMERCIAh. 








a ‘Hemp $85 for prime, Lead firm at $425, de 
mand, however,small. Flour unchanged, super- 
fine country selling in ¢mall lots at $3 40a$3 45, | 
fancy at $5 50ag560. Wheat in limited supply 





with steady sales from 55 to 80c, choice will sell | 
at 8la82c. Mixed corn in new gunnies 36037c. 
pure yellow, 37«38¢, white 40. Oats 23a2de with- 
out, 23 1-2a26¢ sacks included. Barley dull, un- 
less very choice, and the highest price paid is 50c; 
sacks returned. 
Provisions inactive, with limited seles of pork, | 
lumps at $8299, prime $9aS9 50, M. O. g11, mess | 
$l2aSi2h, clear $13. No. 2 lard in barrels and 
teirces at 6 1-226 3-4c,No. 3 Tce; No. 2 kegs 73-4c , 
No, 1 8a8 1-4c; 526 kegs to-day at 8c, 
litrle” doing .in dry saited.or pickled meats, 
shoulders Dad 1-4c, sides 6 1-2u7e, hams GaG 1-dc; 
5000 Ibs extra siles sold to-day at 7¢; hams in | 
sngar cured pickle 6 1-2a5 3-4c. Bulk meat, hog 
Groceries in fair supply, with slight 
‘New sugars. sclling- tothe | 
Rio coffee 8 3-409 1 de. 
Geia. 


i 
; 


round, do. 
advance in coffee, 
trade froin 43-410 6c. 
New Molasses 30e3 te half bbis 3lad2e. 
scarce al $1 50. 


Rice 4 3-8a4 1-2. 


But |! 


ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Sales of tair Beef Cattle to shippers at $4. Two 
lots were taken at this pice. 

Ordinary Beeves are getting scarce, and are ta- 
ken readily by our City Butchers at $3 40a$3 75. 

The market is pretty well supplied with Hogs» 
and there is little disposition to operate largely 
at present rates. Syles of two lots to City Pack. 
ers at $4 30. 

Three lots of fair Sheep have come in from 
interior of Missouri, and was taken at $2 per head, 
Prime sheep are worth $2 25, and ordinary range 
from $1 50a$i 75. 

We have no charge to make in the price of Cows 
with calves. Fine Cows are worth $23225. 

Horses are getting scarce, and have improved 
a shade in price. Medium sized Horses are 
wort ¢65a85, and good Animals ¢100a$125, 

Mules—very few in the market, and no en- 
quiry for them at present. Prices nominal at 
$65ag100, according to quality, 
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